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LAWRENCE DERTHICK 


Commissioner Education 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, 


a 


FEBRUARY, 


“Old Friend the Family” 


MELVIN HAYES 
Information Specialist, Office Education 


ORN mission school dormi- 
tory, Lawrence Gridley Derthick, 
new Commissioner Edu- 
cation, has always found the educational 
profession “an old friend the family.” 
When completed his undergrad- 
uate study Milligan College John- 
son City, Tenn., Dr. Derthick did not 
have look far find family prece- 
dent for embarking teaching. His 
father, Henry Derthick, 
named president the college years 
earlier. His mother, the late Pearl 


Derthick, served dean women. 
The Derthick penchant for pedagogy 
farther. One Dr. Der- 


brothers high school princi 


goes much 
pal Atlanta, Ga., and another 
former public school teacher. Dr. Der- 
thick’s wife, Helda, was trained 
teacher, although she has not taught. 
Two their three children are teachers. 

The new Commissioner launched his 
career teacher and principal the 
consolidated 
schools Greene County, Tenn. Later 
was high school principal Clarks 
ville, Tenn.; State high school visitor 
for Tennessee and professor 
ucation Fast Tennessee State College; 
instruction Nashville, Tenn.; and, 
since 1942, superintendent schools 
Chattanooga. took leave ab- 
sence 1948-49 head the educa- 
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tion branch the Office Military 
Government Bavaria. 

Somewhere along the way the Ken 
tucky-born educator found time earn 
master’s degree the University 
Tennessee and graduate work 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and University. Honorary doc- 
tor law degrees were conferred 
him Milligan College and the Uni 
versity Chattanooga. 

past president the American 
sociation School Administrators, the 
Commissioner has been 
filiated with many other organizations 
including the National Congress Par- 
the National 
Conference Christians and Jews. 


ents and Teachers and 
once served the Chattanooga Inter 


racial Committee. 


His appointment the new Federal 
post brought endorsements from many 
parts the Nation. Among the well 
wishers were those who knew him best 
—the folks back home. Said the Chatta 
nooga ‘Times editorially: 

“Chattanooga owes tremendous debt 
Lawrence Derthick debt the 
city will not soon discharge ever for- 
new and wider responsibilities 
belief that will discharge them well 
and the knowledge what had done 
here solid and lasting.” 
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Mutual Concern— 
The Foundation Education 


WILLIAM DREIER 


Assistant Professor Education 
State Teachers College 


ROM THE beginning schools and 
other forms instruction have ex- 

isted society because the mu- 
tual concern many groups. Parents 
have been concerned for their children, 
national leaders have been concerned 
about citizens, citizens have been con- 
cerned about instruction, teachers have 
been concerned about learning and 
adults have been concerned about the 
proper guidance and upbringing the 
youth. 

our country this concern has acted 
both sending and receiving device. 
Since the formation the National Citi- 
Commission for the Public Schools 
several years ago the general public has 
received many stimuli remind them 
their responsibility for not only 
school issues but also for understand 
ing and supporting the work the local 
SC hool. 

Some the results our present 
mutual concerns about education are 
stated the December, 1956 issue 
Better Schools. citizens are far 
better informed and 
needs than they have been decades, 
according Roy Larson, president 
Time, Inc. and chairman the 
visory board the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. major rea 
son, says, that the national maga- 
zines, the press, radio television 


have begun recognize their respon- 
sibility give their readers frequent 
comprehensive reports the status 
education.” 

earlier result the general pub- 
lic’s mutual concern about education 
was revealed 1925 when Ross Fin- 
ney wrote: “The curriculum changes 
the past thirty years have not been due 
much, however, the guidance 
educational theorists the pressure 
popular protest against the old curri- 
culum, and popular demand for new 
one. Hundreds articles the subject 
education have appeared the lead- 
ing popular magazines during the past 
ten years. Any student who will take 
the trouble assemble list titles 
such articles will have his eyes opened 
the real force that molding the ed- 
ucation this 

This mutual concern for education, 
however, not something which has 
occurred the Twentieth Century but 
was understood our early educational 
statesmen. was Thomas Jefferson who 
devised system public education 
operated and supported 
groups. January 1787 wrote 
Washington “It axiom mind 
that our liberty can never safe but 
the hands the people themselves, and 
that, too, people with certain de- 
gree His mutual con- 
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MUTUAL CONCERN THE 


cern, with Washington, was for edu- 
cated citizenry who would cherish and 
promote democracy. 

Some effects mutual concern for 
education can traced back another 
145 years the first compulsory edu- 
cation law passed our country. The 
law which was passed Massachusetts 
1642 began with these words: “This 
Court, 
great neglect many parents and mas- 


taking into 
learning and labor and other imply- 
ments Thus mutual concern 
about education may sometimes bring 
about positive action one unit 
government because the negative con- 
cern action the part another 
group. 

this second half the Twentieth 
Century our mutual concern about edu- 
cation has remained foundation our 
school system but has become com- 
plex and specific the dials the in- 
strument panel jet 
the pages which follow only few 
the mutual concerns parents and tea- 
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chers are discussed. The first group 
articles deal with some general concerns 
about public education: its philosophy, 
its cost, its buildings, size, textbooks and 
its relation our behavior good citi- 
zens. The second group articles 
with the relation parents 
ers; what they can with such specifics 
reading and driver education, well 
their relation one another the 
community. 

Because 
found that community knowledge and 
understanding about its schools 
lated good schools reasonable 
hope that the larger scale our country 
can have educational system 
than others long fortify our 
mutual concern with study and serious 
contemplation. That the hope and 
purpose this 

Our free elementary and secondary 
schools should the first concern 
all thoughtful believers 
democracy. 


James Conant 
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Universal Education—Our Greatest 


Contribution World Culture 


ARTHUR HENRY 


Professor the History and Philosophy Education 


The University Texas 


The Challenge Universal Education 
Versus 


NIVERSAL EDUCATION very 
new and the United States has 
played pioneer role its 

velopment. The only pattern educa 
tion before the late Nineteenth Century 
and early Twentieth Century was the 
“elite-mass” type education which 
few were educated for leadership with 
complete knowledge the 
symbols and instruments power oper 
ating the culture. The mass was educat 
obey, follow, and work with liter 
acy appearing limited way the 
beginning the Nineteenth Century. 
Universal education involves the edu- 
cation everyone not only liter 
ate letter and number symbols but 
also the major activities universals 
human living. Universal education, 
therefore, requires everyone: male and 
female, every social, economic, 
ligious, and political level grouping 
both individual and citizen, 
atmosphere equal opportunity with 
freedom move upward 
upon the basis talent rather than 
background connections. 

pattern does not give 
free scope talent and ability but 
terposes all sorts artificial barriers 
which seldom elite which 


enough, and effective enough for the 
culture survive, renew itself, and 
progress. course, there are many peo- 
ple who not like face these un- 
palatable facts. have 
from abroad and home who not 
like the idea universal education 
through public schools and 
associated mass media communica- 
tion. They are convinced that only 
small number people are fitted 
elite which they themselves obvi- 
ously and infallibly belong. 
hear the critics speak quackery 
the public schools, retreat from 
learning, training for mediocrity. The 
truth the matter that universal edu- 
cation the United States power- 
ful new instrument for cultural change 
quite different from what its special 
pleaders special detractors would like 
believe. Why may say that uni 
versal education, the public schools 
broadly defined, are the United States’ 
greatest contribution world culture?® 

most strategic thing the world 
today for any country the quality 
its education. any country dares 
value wealth security power above 
education all its people will end 
losing them too. What the uniqueness 
universal education the United 
States and why must understand its 
planetary pull? The United States lives 


and moves upon world stage and 
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OUR GREATEST CONTRIBUTION WORLD CULTURE 


does the larger sense educationally 
speaking affects the values and opera- 
tions all other people. The American 
pattern education unique many 
ways because was created new men 
new world drawing upon the cul 
tural treasures the entire globe. The 
American culture vast synthesis 
long struggle for the con- 
quest freedom, with its roots both 
the Atlantic and Pacific communities 
cultures. The United States’ pattern 
education has been one and the same 
time the vehicle instrument this 
synthesis acting mirror and cata- 
lyst, changing and being changed. 
Significant elements the United 
States’ pattern education include 
belief: the 


universal education 
“guardian genius 
equal opportunities for all co-edu- 
church and state; local educational 


school boards, and community organi- 


responsibility, for 


tional control each the forty-eight 
states and territories; comprehensive 
education essentially similiar every 
level, elementary, secondary, and high- 
which are miniatures the society; 
libraries, museums and art galleries; 
and above all American Dream” 
that the lot everyone can bettered 
and ennobled.* for 
beliefs has been going many coun- 
tries but against the dead hand the 
past, pervading pessimism, and crys- 
tallized The United 
States was able start afresh and 


utilize the ideas pioneers who were 
often without honor prophets their 
own country. 
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The Lessons History Education 
The dawn the American pattern 
education began with the Spanish, 
English, and French settlements the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
All the variations European educa- 
tion were transplanted the new world 


both Catholic both 
North and South European. But the 
new land and its Indian inhabitants 


together with the new seas opening 
before exploration worked their own 
magic. the close the 
Century the new republic the United 
States America the Eastern Sea- 
board had begun draw the outlines 
pattern universal education. The 
people New England, the Middle 
Lands, and the South had begun 
create elementary schools, academies, 
and secondary schools, colleges and the 
means higher education well 
newspaper and book industry. Religious 
groups made great contributions wheth- 
they were Moravians with the tra- 
ditions Cormenius, Protestants from 
France, and the Low Coun- 
tries, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, Lutherans, Quakers, Metho 
dists, Baptists, Catholics from Old Spain 
Old France. All made contribution. 
the turn the century there 
was certain amount exhaustion and 
retrogression due war, reaction- 
ary federalism, foreign pressures, and 
the magnetic pull the new lands 
the 

The outlines universal education 
the United States began form 
indigenous pattern the lusty 
ing Nineteenth Century. The United 
States frontier settlement moved with 
increasing speed westward reaching the 
Pacific fifty years two short genera- 
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mushroomed towns and cities. The po- 
litical invention continous federation, 
territories transforming themselves 
into states helped create eventually 
our re-centralized forty-eight 
tem education. The stimulus the 
frontier lands, growing cities, ex- 
tending suffrage, helped move the 
direction co-education, similar and 
comprehensive education for everyone, 
well concern for both the ethical 
and the practical learning. The edu- 
cational awakening the North, South, 
and West drew upon our own American 
history and traditions but was proud 
add the best ideas education from 
abroad. Elementary education whether 
the one-room schools the country 
the graded schools the city broad- 
ened their curriculum 
their methods. From the beginning the 
community exerted its influence the 
school boards, public libraries, and 
public meetings. Horace Mann the 
North, Stowe the West, and Wiley 
the South were representatives the 
many educational leaders who insisted 
better 


school buildings well separation 


upon teaching, textbooks, and 


church state continuous 
change. 

Mann and others became scholars 
comparative education applauding the 
but 


criticizing the “partial education” which 


pioneers education 
stopped with infancy and wasted the 
talent youth restricting secondary 
education the same time 
the academies began change high 
schools, which were co-educational and 
new synthesis was made the liberal 
arts college transplanted from England, 
the Continental professional university, 


and the new American state university 
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land-grant college planned serve 
mechanics, farmers, 


merchants, 


all the people: 
teachers, manufacturers, 
doctors, lawyers, and ministers. the 
end the Nineteenth Century the Uni- 
ted States had formed the outlines 
pattern universal education which 
welded together our immigrant popula- 
tion; creating new technology, con- 
quering, and, degree wasting, 
continent; surviving both foreign and 
civil wars; and above all serving the 
instrument for the creation new cul- 
ture drawn from both old worlds, west 
and east, but with and unique 
character. 


The Twentieth Century was many 
ways period mid-passage for the 
United States’ culture and education. 
this period not only began perfect 
the dynamics mass production and 
create new partnership between 
capitol, labor, government, and consum- 
but also evolved new and com- 
manding role world affairs which 
extended from the sphere politics 


through the cataclysmic experiences 


esthetics swept 
World Wars and depressions, autos 
and airplanes, dynamos and atoms, 
dictators, and United Nations. But 
through all education played accel- 
erating and decisive 
these new forces and creating them 
its own Education, 


broadly defined, extended from the new 


pre-schools, elementary schools, junior 
highs, high schools, junior colleges, and 
colleges and universities into the realm 
informal education, newspapers, pic- 
ture periodicals, movies, talkies, radio 
and 
that this period education was made 
After World 


War everyone went high school and 


The essential point notice 


increasingly universal. 
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after World War new, huge popu- 
lation went colleges and universities. 
Higher education the United States 
promoted social mobility and broke an- 
tique bottlenecks restraining full use 
increasingly 
planetary their knowledge and inter- 


became 


ests under the various pressures war, 
commerce, religion, kinship and travel. 
The significant elements mentioned 
the beginning our analysis came into 
more complete force not 
without conflicts and paradoxes. 


Significant Elements and Main 
Currents United States Education 


once noted Goethe one only 
begins really understand 
tive language when one learns foreign 


the case native education; and 


language. axiom also true 
comparative study patterns edu 
cation other cultures than our own 
essential wish understand its 
significant and main currents. 
Approximately one hundred years after 
Horace famous Seventh Annual 
dealing with partial versus uni- 
versal education England and France 
passed and implemented laws setting 
education. How 
ever, the countries the elite 
mass structure, the state church, sep 
aration the sexes, and differentiation 
between types education upon the 
basis vocation and class, together 


with central ministerial control were 
still major characteristics. These and 
other European countries realized the 
need for universal education but were 
forced move more slowly than they 
would have liked because wars, eco- 


nomic collapse, pres- 


sures, 
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The United States invested tremen- 
dous energy, wealth, and experience 
its belief that universal education the 
“guardian genius essen- 
the individual 
personality and the progress the cul 
ture. the essence that the United 
States not only understood but took ac- 
tion make sure that the talents and 


tial the nurture 


abilities everyone were sought out 
and nurtured, realizing that talent was 
scattered among all manner and condi- 
tion people. other words, democ- 
racy the only terrain and atmosphere 
providing sufficient manuever for the 
free and abundant development hu- 
vast future; and universal edu- 
cation its indispensable instrument. 
Human beings live increasingly self- 
created symbolic universe. long- 
but 
through literary, mathematical, biologi- 


cal, chemical, religious, and other sym- 
bols. And cannot afford have any- 
one crippled the knowledge and use 
this range symbols. The three 
are not enough; the head, the heart, and 
the hand must all educated. Equal 
educational opportunities co-edu- 
cational atmosphere reflection our 
progress political, economic, and so- 
cial equality. From the beginning the 
Nineteenth Century 
carried out separation church and 


state order protect and secure both 
religious freedom and educational free- 
dom. 

One the most extraordinary ele- 
ments the United States education 
has been the close partnership between 
school and community rather than 
chain-of-command direction from cen- 
tral ministery. Furthermore, each the 
forty-eight states has been directly re- 


sponsible for its own educational laws 
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and operations providing for regional 
differences and yet buiding national 
unity education through various as- 
sociations such the National Educa- 
tional Association, the AASA, and the 
various accrediting There 
has been continuous growth toward 
comprehensive education every level, 
essentially similar for all schools, 
order avoid class differentiation. Spe- 
cialization over and above the common 
foundation has been provided for 
secondary and higher education meet 
the demands our increasingly com- 
plex society. Another essential element 
and main current has been increas- 
ing insistence “learning living” 
schools which are miniatures what 
think best our culture. take 
these unique elements for granted all too 
often. should treasure universal edu- 
cation’s role the guardian genius 
democracy and our greatest contribu- 
tion world culture. far greater 
significance than the dynamics mass 
production and consumer capitalism; 
high speed communication 


spite its intangible 


characteristics. 


Critiques the Structure and 
Operation Our 


Desire usually outruns 


formance. Let look some the 
critiques universal education 
United States. What the 


major misconceptions concerning our 


are some 


pattern education? Certain critics feel 
that United States education too soft 
and does not challenge the student suf- 
with difficult academic 
subjects. Such widely 
ments as: 


ficiently basic 
the past sixty years, the 
number chemistry students high 
schools have fallen Neither phy- 
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sics nor chemistry taught half 
America’s high schools. U.S. Office 
Education study explodes these mis- 
takes since actuality chemistry en- 
rollments have increased times since 
and only all pupils not 
have facilities available study chemis- 
try physics. true that have too 
few students elementary and second- 
ary education studying foreign languag- 
and that our grasp world history 
and geography very limited time 
when such knowledge critical. How- 
ever, the foreign critic never mentions 
the fact that only about per cent 
the high school age children his coun- 
try obtain what calls fine education. 
Furthemore have wisely insisted up- 
the arts, physical education, and ac- 
tual experience democratic processes 
basic the school curriculum. 
Decentralization responsi- 
bility the United 
sometimes results ill equipped and 
this has been increasingly controlled 


States education 
ill staffed schools every 


state and federal aids and accredita- 
tion. Furthermore, have been learn- 
ing painfully and slowly that the school 
church, 
home, and other social nuclei) must 
work team toward common objec- 
tive. This requires mutual understand- 
ing: that teachers are professionals 
high level who should trusted and 
supported the community and vice 
versa that teachers cannot retire behind 
educational jargon nor permit “lunatic 
fringe” faddists direct operations. 
Another major misconception that 
one can have high standard educa- 
tion without paying for adequately. 
Too many our school plants are out 
date with more per cent dating 


back the turn the century. 
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need new buildings designed for flexible 
school and community use with ade- 
quate provision upon elementary and 
secondary level for library, health cen- 
ter, cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium, 
general purpose center, and arts and 
science rooms. have 
salaries adequate for supporting and 
educating their own family and giving 
them prestige the community, the 
schools automatically lose first-class per- 
sonnel. Above all, the modern communi- 
must realize what the primitive tribe 
never order survive, every- 
one the community has teaching 
responsibility. One cannot teach fair 
play, honesty, and ethics the school 
when the community permits sharp 


practices, racketeering, and 

Our grass-roots democracy always 
danger losing its social mobility 
and acquiring social stratification and 
snobbery which very soon ruins uni- 
versal education. Basically, Americans 
believe education should make good 
citizens who can work together, develop 
moral and spiritual values, build strong 
mind and body, prepare for careers and 
for leisure, develop good taste and es- 
thetics, and above all develop the whole 
person his highest potentialities. This 
cannot done either the 
highly centralized chain command 
procedure Russia nor imitating 
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the class stratification built the 
specialized school Europe. are 
the beginning another educational 
awakening, one hundred years after the 
pioneer work Emerson, Mann, 
erson, Wiley, and their co-workers. 
have the potentiality and the responsi- 
bility carrying out this second edu 
cational awakening our country and 
helping every way can the growth 
universal education other coun- 
tries. The cost will very high because 
the tremendous increase popula 
tion, because the complex nature 
our culture, because the mandatory 
need between 
and community, and because the 


for cooperation school 


tory, which can outrun man. are 
creating new world but find dif 
ficult visualize what better world. 
There vast warfare between our 
ethics and our knowledge, between hu- 
man wisdom and cosmos-shaking mech- 
anisms. However, can pay the 
price searching for the good and noble 
life through democracy 
education, history will not 
and will play wise and courageous 
role our new world. can carry 
out our second educational awakening, 
universal education will continue 
the United States’ greatest contribution 
world culture. 
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Education Public Expense 


LESLIE CHISHOLM 


Professor 
University Nebraska 


SCHOOLS 
nation have been 
from various directions during 
recent years and the attempt secure 
additional funds meet the expanding 
needs the schools encountering 
creased opposition. Although the attack 
times stems from desire small 
group dominate some phase the 
curriculum means molding the 
minds boys and girls, the overwhelm 
ing majority the attacks sum down 
financial interest. small group 
individuals see that school expenditures 
are large, since the schools educate over 
30,000,000 annually. These 
individuals are interested 
their own taxes, frequently 
gard social consequences, 
fore attack the schools simply because 
the place where they believe they can 
cure the greatest tax reduction the 


place where expenditures are greatest. 


The Significance the Question 


The financial welfare the schools 
rests largely affirmative answer 
the question whether education 
public expense public investment; 
because, final analysis, each phase 
tles comes rest financial base. 
proper answer the question being 
discussed presents two points for con- 


sideration. The first raises the question 
the nature the contribution edu- 
cation makes American life. Second- 
ly, even found that education 
public investment, has America reach- 
the point where either the present 
level increased level expendi- 


tures public expense? 


Twenty seven years after the first 
Pilgrims landed Plymouth, their 
lonial legislature passed the first com- 
pulsory education law ever enacted 
English speaking people. This law 
required the establishment public 
school every town with specified 
population. Since those were trying days 
for the Pilgrims—clearing the forests, 
tilling the soil, building log houses, liv- 
ing ship off shore, sickness and 
plague—the establishment 
showed that the Pilgrims believed that 
system universal education was 
must the way life they sought 
fice they made therefore was looked up- 
they sought create and preserve 
these shores. 

Every generation Americans from 
the davs the Pilgrims today has 
taken similar position concerning the 
importance system universal edu- 
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IS EDUCATION A PUBLIC 


cation and several our national 
ers each generation have 
print. The 


expressed 

varied somewhat, rather simply has 
expanded; but the conclusion 
same. point most frequently stress 
that universal system educa- 
tion which will develop the people 
high level insight into the problems 
our public life the foundation 
free people; investment our demo 
cratic way life which the nation can- 
not afford overlook time. For 


universal system edu 


example, two the most 
ponents 
cation during the formative days the 
nation stated their position frequently, 


Farewell 


American people 


George ashington his 
dress admonished the 

about education when said, “Pro- 
mote, then, object primary im- 
portance, institutions for the diffusion 
knowledge. proportion the struc 
ture 


government gives force pub- 


lic opinion essential that public 


opinion would 


Jefferson who fought for and 
secured the establishment universal 
system education his native state 
Virginia, including the University 
Virginia, said, “If nation expects 
ignorant and free state civiliza- 
tion, expects what never has and never 
will be.” National leaders 
early days down and including Presi 
dent have the 
portance education the foundation 
democrarcy. 

Abraham Lincoln was one the first 
point out the second contribution 
Which universal system education 
makes American life, the second way 
which education becomes 
investment the highest order. said 


that education provides the individual 
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with method for Sharpening his own 
talents and pointing them the direc 
tion maximum happiness and 
Perhaps one knew better than Lin- 
coln how important that The logic 
behind this point that democrac 
Where government exists for the benefit 
the people, there nothing which 
individual 
that more value him individually 


government can for the 


than give him adequate chance 
prepare himself that may compete 
equal footing with all others 


quest for happiness and success. 


third way which edu 
cation public investment instead 
has been emphasized 
only recently, good program edu- 
the 
nation. For 
United States Chamber 


Commerce made comprehensive study 


contributes 
economic welfare the 
ample, the 


considerable 
number nations the world. com 
pared nations things such their 


natural resources, total population, the 
level their economic life, and educa- 
found 
life 


nation can explained best the 


tion. The Chamber Commerce 
that the level the economic 


ture and quality its system educa 
tion. Thus, terms dollars and cents, 
education contributes considerably more 
the economic life the people than 
costs. does this making the peo 
ple the various walks life more effi 
cient producers. also expands their 
wants consumers and makes them 
sire higher standard living, thus 
creating ever expanding demand for 
goods and services. More specifically, 
education provides the intelligence 
and skills essential modern industry, 
Cb) contributes the health and safety 


the people, results better con- 


; 
a 
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natural and human re- 
sources, leads personal thrift and 


the development capital resources, 


servation 


the basis efficiency profes- 
sional activities and business manage- 
ment, (f) increases the volume and lifts 
the level consumer demands, (g)im 


proves both the earning power and 
spending power the people, and 
through the purchase 


equipment, and materials and through 
the salaries its employees, turns its 
expenditures quite directly back into the 


nation’s economic life-stream. 


The Present Level School 
Expenditures 


The discussion thus far has dealt es- 
sentially with the point that prin- 
ciple education democracy such 
ours investment. Almost im- 
portant that principle, related point 
arises. Even though expenditures for the 
schools are public investment, have 
expenditures the present time reach 
passed beyond the point where 
they may defended investment? 

large amount research has been 
done concerning this point. The findings 
those studies for school districts that 
are adequately organized carry 
educational programs may summariz 
briefly follows: 

tween the level educational 
penditures and the quality 
ucation. This relationship holds 
true all levels expenditure 
from the lowest the highest. 


All available evidence indicates 


te 


that the schools with the highest 
begun reach the point where 
the strong relationship between 
the level educational expend- 
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itures and the quality educa- 

tion lessens, such point ex- 

ists all. 

The evidence indicates that 
the level expenditures increas- 
es, the expenditure contributes 
more per dollar public in- 

The foregoing statements mean that 
the schools which spend more carry 
enriched program educational ex- 
periences and thereby contribute in- 
creased amount the life-long welfare 
those who attend the schools and 
the nation’s social and economic life. 
simple answer the question about the 


therefore that the amount money 


present 
available the schools woefully in- 
adequate and enormous inequalities 
educational opportunities exist 
different communities most states and 
throughout the nation. Some children 
have good schools while others receive 
the most meager education. There 
better way than this for assuring every 
boy and girl equal opportunity for 
where and therefore better way as- 
sure more effective expenditure 
school funds terms the maximum 
return the social and economic wel- 
fare society. Furthermore, 
mendous waste our human resources 
through meager educational opportuni- 
ties for millions American children 
cannot permitted continue without 
dire social and economic consequences 


American life. 


Fvery classroom teacher and every 
suf- 


ficiently familiar with the points in- 


school administrator 


volved answering the question 
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whether education cost in- 
vestment that they can state the points 
clearly and easily. Too long, school fi- 
nance has been considered exclusive 
prerogative few educational leaders 
those leaders. result, now since 


high, “our 
chickens are coming home roost.” 


are 


Since education public invest- 
ment and since the schools have not 
reached the point their expenditures 
where education ceases good pub- 
lic investment, what implications does 
this have for those who are responsible 
for the work the schools? Two very 
direct major implications shall men- 
tioned. the first place, the schools 
develop program educational ex- 
periences tuned the public needs 
our democracy and adapt those experi- 
ences the abilities and interests 
every boy and girl and all schools are 
districts effectively organized carry 
this type educational program, 
the level which additional education- 
expenditures would cease 
handsome dividends our social and 
economic welfare Cif such level exists 
all) far beyond the level expen- 
ditures even the best supported 
schools. 

second implication considerable 
importance calls attention major 
fallacy many state and local school 
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finance programs. The 
making funds available the schools 
should such guarantee the most 
effective development all our hu- 
man resources. therefore should rest 
mony with this situation. The state and 
the local school districts should adopt 
coordinated program school finance 
whereby every boy and girl throughout 
the state should guaranteed, his 
democratic birthright, equal opportunity 
for program education which will 
the maximum distance develop- 
ing individual talents and contributing 
the general good. Nothing short 
this harmony with democracy’s tra- 
dition equal interest the welfare 
all and nothng short will enable 
education contribute its maximum 
public investment. 


During the coming decade America 
travels the path the future, the 
problem adequate funds 
schools will become increasingly dif- 
ficult one. Every classroom teacher and 
every school administrator—the people 
whom the states and the communities 
need 
develop clear insight into the im- 


look for educational leadership— 


portance education American life 


and rethink their proper 


achieving adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all children everywhere. 
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Can School Districts 


Too 


BURTON 


Professor Rural Education, 


University Wisconsin 


Visit School 


HIS invitation for you 
teachers, administrators, pa- 

schools. The first one-room school 
which represents the total educational 
facility the school district. The sec 
ond three-room school which one 
eight school buildings K-12 grade 
district. drive the one-room 
schoolhouse, note that typical 
many both design and its stage 
physical also see two 
non-modern conveniences located with- 
reasonable walking distance the 
school house. enter the school 
room note that the traditionally dark 
room now well lighted. The twenty- 
five children and the teacher 
The teacher responsible for eight 
grades but this case has children 
seven. 

schools for the express purpose de- 
termining the kind school district that 
provides the best educational program 
for boys and girls. Thus, necessary 
talk considerable length with the 
teacher. find talking with her 
that she married and has taught 
small school districts for many 
She has completed three years pro- 
fessional training. She likes teaching. 
She has not observed other teachers 


work other schools for number 
years. She does not plan attend sum- 
mer school take extension classes. 
She believes that her children have some 
fine opportunities. They have spe- 
cial music teacher and art 
teacher provided service from the 
office the county superintendent. 
are 
taught special schools the county. 

ask about any special training 
physical education and find that there 
none. ask about the use motion 
picture films teaching and find 
projector available. notice row 
lunch buckets cupboard and con- 
clude that hot lunch served here. 
ask her about number other op- 
portunities available for boys and girls. 
find that some are available; others 
are not. note that there are limited 
numbers materials for the first grade 

There tiny table next book- 
case which called library corner. 
There are few puzzles and few build 
ing blocks for children the lower 
grades. Since there central heating, 
the temperature the room changes 
depending upon the distance from the 
stove. note that there are library 
books available for each grade. There 
big school yard where children can 
play good weather but room, other 
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than the classroom, where they can play 
bad weather. 

leave the schoolhouse visit 
the next school, agree that the chil- 
dren seem happy and are learning, 
and the value services coming from 
the county office rec- 
ognized. new two-room school be- 
ing built near the location the one- 
room school. think the twenty- 
five children that just visited and 
ask, “Why new school here?” 
this point that most interesting fact 
comes light—one that can dupli- 
cated many areas the Midwest. 
The people this little school district 
are resisting every possible effort that 
being made encourage their attach- 
ment larger school districts. them, 
one very important symbol progress 
and better education new school 
building. two-room school certainly 
fine addition their present facili- 
ties. The efforts they are making im- 
prove education are commended. 
wonder the nearby K-12 school 
schools poor that the resistance 


1,200 


efforts join sound. 


answer this question drive 
down the road the three-room school 
that part larger community 
school district. stop the three- 
room school, find children associating 
their grade with ten other children 
their own age, rather than with the two 
their age found the one-room 
school. talk the teachers, 
find two with degrees and 
one whose record professional train- 
ing and plans for training are similar 
the teacher the one-room school. 

note that they, too, have special 
supervision music but find none 
art. observe supervisor physical 
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education from the central school stop- 
ping and working with the first grade 
teacher and her children. see the 
social studies class the sixth grade 
watching film used summary 
their weeks’ work. walk around 
the building, note the provisions 
made for the hot lunch program which 
will soon served. matter where 
walk the building find con- 
stant comfortable temperature. 

note the upper-grade room ap- 
proximately 350 volumes the library 
for the upper three grades. note 
that the teacher the first and second 
grades has least 150 books for these 
two grades alone. And leave 
visit other schools, again ask the 
question, “Why does the very small dis- 
trict with its one-room school two- 
room school resist becoming part 
program like this? Does the small dis- 
trict think has better program? 
the resistance consolidation based 
reasons other than the education boys 
and girls?” 

After our visits are able make 
certain judgments. One these that 
school districts can too small. But 
also agree that our few casual ob- 
servations will not enough answer 
the question conclusively. 
that wish explain how have 
proposed answer the question the 


University Wisconsin, 


some our research has shown. 


The Wisconsin Study 


the years preceding 1949 there 
had been many investigations the 
need for larger school districts the 
United States. These investigations were 
those which the opportunities 
children large districts and small dis- 
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tricts were compared given point 
time where single community was 
observed before and after reorganized 
its school districts.* all these stud- 
ies there had been controls and 
though the evidence pointed quite clear- 
the advantages the larger school 
district rural areas, there was firm 
evidence upon which final judgment 
the worth large small dis- 
tricts could made. 

was for this reason that investi- 
gation was begun Wisconsin which 
would look the outcomes small and 
large districts over longer period 
time. This investigation was organ- 
ized that two groups children could 
observed throughout their 
All the first grade children 
five newly reorganized school dis- 
tricts and all the first grade children 
the many districts making the 
munities were studied the initial year 
the investigation. These children 
were looked critically first 
grade, sixth grade, ninth grade and 
twelfth grade school. 


tween the reorganized school communi- 
ties and the non-reorganized school com- 
munities four areas: 

educational opportunities 
available the children. 

The educational achievement 
the children. 

educational cost the two 
types school organization. 

Changes the community social 
and economic service 

This investigation now its 
eighth year and although final con- 
clusions have been drawn, considerable 
evidence has been gathered which points 
differences between small and large 
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districts. Results date are identified 
with the achievement children, the 
supervision teachers, and parent’s at- 
titudes toward education. 


Achievement Children 


analysis between two the 
communities under investigation, one 
being single reorganized district and 
the other consisting twenty-four 
school districts, was found that the 
first grade during the first year the in- 
vestigation the children the non-reor- 
ganized community showed achievement 
standarized achievement tests which 
was significantly higher than that 
the children the reorganized school 
district. that particular time the costs 
per pupil were lower the reorganized 
school district. 

After the reorganized district had 
been operating five years and the origin- 
first grade had reached grade six, 
was found that the 
tern had changed The 
children the reorganized school dis- 
trict who had been behind the first 
grade were now significantly superior 
achievers the basis standarized 
achievement tests. This particularly 
significant when remember that 
the first grade they were behind chil- 
dren the non-reorganized districts. 

noted, however, that the costs 
per pupils had also changed the five- 
year period and more money was being 
spent per pupil the reorganized school 
district. this instance, increase 
the expenditures for education provided 
measurable increase pupil achieve- 
ment. Five years after the initial first 
grade was studied new first grade 
group was studied. was found that, al- 
though slight difference still existed 
favor the non-reorganized area, 
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the differences were less than before. 
Five years reorganization had closed 
the gap between achievement advan- 
tages which initially favor 
the non-reorganized community. 

both the first study the children 
first grade level and later sixth 
grade level, was clear that the oppor- 
tunities provided the reorganized 
district were superior the opportuni- 
ties provided the non-reorganized 
districts. These opportunities were easi- 
identified items and included equip- 
ment, services, special staff, training 
teachers and amount time available 
for teacher work with first and 
sixth grades. 


Supervision Teachers 

accepted education, govern- 
ment, business, and industry that super- 
vision adds the effectiveness the 
worker the job. the concern with 
the size school districts, careful re- 
view the extent and characteristics 
the supervision provided for teachers 
the larger reorganized districts and 
the small non-reorganized districts was 
made. These results are reported 
Shipla® and show considerable advan- 
tages favor the supervisory pro- 
gram reorganized school districts. 
Statistically significant 
favor supervision reorganized 
school communities were found the 
following: 

The amount time that teachers 
are observed classroom teach- 
ing; 

The frequency with which teach 
ers, their classroom teaching 
activities, are observed super- 
visors; 
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The frequency the individual 
ences; 


The frequency group confer- 
ences involving teachers and sup- 
ervisors; 

The number instructional pro- 
blems recognized supervisors; 


The number oral and written 


their teaching 
which teachers receive from sup- 
ervisors; 


7.) The total number contacts be- 
tween teachers and supervisors; 
and 

The amount time spent in- 
dividual teacher 
conferences. 


supervisor 


The only item studied which 
differences found was 
amount time teachers and supervi- 


were 


sors spend group conferences. This 
appeared the same for teachers 
the reorganized school districts and 
for the teachers the districts the 
non-reorganized 

Four differences the characteris- 
tics supervision for teachers reor- 
communities were found favor the 
larger school districts. They are: 

Teachers received help 
greater number problems from 
their supervisors; 

There 
where teachers received help 
indicated they 
received enough help with their 


instances 


not 


problems from their supervisors; 
There were fewer instances 
which teachers thought the sup- 
ervisor was too critical used 
incorrect judgments; and 
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There were fewer number 
instances group conferences 
where the agenda was planned 

other than the teachers. 
These conclusions support previous- 
held judgments the part many 
that 


more complete and more helpful 


educators supervision could 
larger school districts. The advantages 
supervision reorganized school dis- 
trict may reflect the closely related ad- 
vantages pupil achievement which 
are appearing this investigation. Con- 
trary the beliefs certain rural edu- 
cators, Shipla concluded that county 
supervisory personnel were more active 
their work with teachers reorgan- 
ized communities than they were the 
non-reorganized communities. 


Parents’ Attitude Toward Education 


There are many school districts 
there are because electors living small 
districts prefer keep their districts 
and their schools small. those areas 
where reorganization school districts 
has occurred and where electors have 
had opportunity decide whether 
not reorganize their school dis 
tricts into single community school 
district, clear that the electors have 
had positive attitude toward the larger 
school district. very significant out- 
come the Wisconsin study reported 
Kreitlow and shows that 
the the 
negative attitude such educational 


areas where citizens have 
proposals school district reorganiza 
tion, they also have negative attitude 
toward other types educational 
provement, well agricultural im- 
provement. their report, Kreitlow 
and Duncan compare citizens living 
neighborhoods (the size one-room 
school district) that are heterogeneous 
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nationality background and religion 
and neighborhoods that are homogene- 
ous nationality background and re- 
ligion. They find that those citizens who 
believe that reorganized school dis- 
trict most desirable are the ones who 
believe that more formal education 
necessary for boys farmers for 
girls farmers’ wives. They react 
more favorably toward the provision 
health examinations the school and 
more favorably toward the importance 
the 
school. They are more favorable their 


art, music, and recreation 
attitude toward complete hot lunch 
program the school; they are more 
favorable toward the use school build- 
ings and facilities organizations out- 
side the school; they are more in- 
terested adult evening classes; and, 
most significant all, they have more 
positive attitude toward the adoption 
their farms those farm practices re- 
commended the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. addition, the people 
heterogeneous neighborhoods 
cept school reorganization are found 
participate more extensively rural or- 

These findings indicate that many 
citizens not understand what good 
school program and have sound 
basis upon which answer the ques- 
tion, “Can school districts too small?” 
may answer, “No” because their 
own school district not too small 
provide the kind educational program 
that was provided thirty years ago. That 
the kind program with which they 
are acquainted. However, persons living 
reorganized areas, those who are ac- 
tive community organizations, and 
those developing progressive methods 
their agriculture are “Yes, 
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they can too small provide the kind 
education that needed 1957.” 


Conclusions 


The evidence that accumulating 
the Wisconsin study beginning 
show firm “Yes” its answer the 
question. “Can school districts too 
small?” However, the investigation 
means complete, and final answer 
cannot given this time. Certainly 
would well point out from ob- 
servations school districts throughout 
the Midwest that large school districts 
not guarantee better education for 
children. school district, regardless 
size, needs “big” administration, “big” 
school boards, “big” citizens committees, 
and budgets “big” enough carry out 
the purposes modern school pro- 
gram. 

the many visits schools since 
1949 have seen good and bad big 
schools and little schools. The big 
schools make possible comprehensive 
program education that does not seem 
possible the schools small districts, 
yet good teacher small district can 
often produce superior product that 
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spite this, the direction the evi- 
dence favor the larger district 
quite clear. also clear that pro- 
viding this better educational program 
more money will need spent for 
schools than ever before. 

order get the kind educa- 
tional program needed for the boys and 
girls 1957, would suggest that par- 
ents and teachers avail themselves 
every other 
school districts provide opportunities for 
their children. The parent one- 


see how 


room district has basis compare his 
school with others has not been 
other types districts. The village busi- 
nessman has basis condemn one- 
room schools has not observed 
them recently. 

communities where school-district 
size controversial subject, get 
into the school before get into the 
controversy. The Wisconsin study point- 
ing the advantages reorganized 
districts 
teachers and parents they make the 
effort visiting both small schools and 


school 


large schools. 
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You Can Trust Your 


Textbooks! 


LLOYD KING 
Executive Secretary 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 


IFE highly organized society 
ours must necessarily 

founded upon faith. -Citizens trust 
that their boards education will make 
sound policies concerning the schools; 
that their superintendents will adminis- 
ter these policies effectively; that their 
teachers, charged with the vital task 
instruction, will their work efficient- 
ly; and that the textbook, responsible for 
the essential and fundamental 
helping both teachers and pupils with 
their tasks, will serve reliable and 
significant way. 

The American people have placed 
haloes worth and value about their 
textbooks for these many years. fact, 
times they have imputed too much 
effectiveness them. Textbooks, like 
schools themselves, are limited educa- 
tional factors. Obviously the pupil learns 
what learns 
from schools and from books. However, 
publishers confess they are pleased with 


much addition 


the potency ascribed textbooks. 


Certain Qualities Are Expected 

Has this trust been well founded? 
way answer, might consider the 
qualities expect find present 
trustworthy textbook. Educators and lay- 
men generally agree that 
should accurate its treatment 
subject matter, should free bias 
prejudice, should combine the elements 
sound pedagogy with the best that 
known about the psychology learn- 


textbook 


ing, and should seek always instill 
the pupils lasting appreciation for 
the American way life. 

Textbook publishers seek make 
their books clear and accurate. They are 
able accomplish this because they in- 
struct their editors challenge all the 
materials presented 
Often, material will written ten 
twelve times before reaches its final 
form. The publisher knows that the 
American schools enroll the children 


creeds, colors, and economic conditions. 


people representing various 
also knows that other product 
closely scrutinized are the text- 
books adopted for use the American 
schools. School committees, lay groups, 
minority groups, majority groups, all 
focus their points view the text- 
book. Therefore, knows that his book 
will not find market attempts 
inject prejudices and biases his pro- 
duct. matter fact, the typical 
textbook critically reviewed the of- 
fice the publisher and outside cri- 
tics. usually tried out under school 
conditions before even offered for 
adoption. 

And now what about textbooks 
tools instruction? they represent 
the best current thinking educational 
circles? answer these questions, 
necessary point evolution which 
has taken place rather quietly, but con- 
sistently, within the textbook publish- 
ing industry. Publishers have acquired 
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through the years broad understand- 
ing the kinds materials needed 
the schools, They must keep abreast 
educational developments because they 
must produce books that sell degree 
that will permit them remain busi- 
ness. 

textbook bearing im- 
print represents more than just the 
thinking the author whose name 
it. reflects the convictions the 
publisher the best approach 
given subject. Upon these convictions 
the publisher bases not only consider- 
able outlay capital, but also his repu- 
tation for educational leadership and 
prestige. 

for maintaining that re- 
putation the textbook editor, one 
the least talked about but most signifi- 
cant figures modern education. To- 
day the textbook editor selected for 
his knowledge education. Generally, 
recruit from the ranks the 
schools colleges who has demon- 
strated special competence the devel- 
opment materials, 
Often, devotes his entire career 
single area the curriculum becoming 
specialist with intimate knowledge 
the subject matter and teaching tech- 
niques that apply that area. reads 
widely the professional literature, 
tends educational meetings, analyzes 
educational trends, and becomes person- 
ally acquainted with the leading au- 
thorities his field. works with 
authors, supervises staff writers, us- 
ually selects and directs artists, and 
steers the book through the many tech- 
nical phases necessary produce 


instructional 


modern, attractive textbook. largely 
upon his recommendation that the pub- 
lisher will invest thousands, even hun- 


dreds thousands dollars, new 
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textbook textbooks. The 
skilled textbook editor, then, the best 
assurance that our children’s printed 
materials instruction are educational- 
sound. 

Furthermore, the books speak for 
themselves. After all, book perma- 
nent record for all see. study 
modern textbook will show its vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure adjusted 
the grade levels for which designed, 


series 


its pedagogy practical. textbooks 
reflect the best findings 
chology and the psychology learning. 
They 
light!—the pupil. 


excite, interest—yes, even de- 

The American way publishing it- 
self assures textbooks which build last- 
ing appreciation for the American way 
life. The publishers themselves are 
small businessmen, according present- 
day definitions, somewhat the con- 
servative side and strongly favor 
America’s free enterprise system. They 
operate under keenly competitive sys- 
tem. Many them are part owners 
the firms which they direct and they 
are immediately responsible for their 
own publishing policies. Most the 
companies have been business for 
long period time. Some them for 
more than one hundred years. 

one publisher comes even close 
monopolizing any single field pub- 
lishing. 1955, the latest data 
have, the total estimated elementary and 
high school, public and nonpublic, text- 
book sales were $140,700,000. This 
total business was divided among seven- 
eighty different and highly com- 
petitive publishers. 


Have Critical Consumers 


able bring out books for which there 
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market. The investment involved 
bringing out series books tre- 
mendous. When these books 
lished they are offered for sale the 
the 
book adoption committees and the edu- 


most critical consumers text- 
cators who serve them. After adop- 
tion they are continually 
the teachers who use them, well 
the pupils and their parents. If, for 
some inconceivable reason, 
publisher should wish bring out 
“subversive” textbook, could pretty 
well certain that the thousands dol- 
lars had invested the book would 
total loss because the book would 
not sell. for other reason his com- 
petition would ‘see that! 

through that period our country’s 
history when the “witch-hunt” prevailed 
and irresponsible attempts were made 
undermine the trust 
schools, their teachers, and their text- 
books. But, apropos this period, 
significant point out that text- 
hook was shown subversive pub- 
lication. Witness the experience New 
York State where law provides for 
Commission charged with considering 


written complaints citing instances 
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“subversion” textbooks. During the 


years this Commission has been exist- 
ence has not found necessary 
hold single hearing because com- 
plaints against textbook. did hold 
one hearing following complaints con- 
cerning juvenile library book. The 
Commission, however, said this book 
was not subversive. 

The textbook publisher .would not 
imply his product perfect. not, 
course. welcomes constructive cri- 
ticism and examination it. 

The publisher feels integral 
part American education. would 
like the advice and counsel his part- 
ners the enterprise—school pupils, 
the teachers, administrators, and inter 
ested friends education—to the end 
that can perform better the educa- 
tional task that his. 

But, get back our question: Can 
trust our textbooks? Yes, long 
continue support our present sys 
tem freely competitive publishing; 
long our methods textbook selec- 
tion are kept sound, impartial 
basis; and long criticism made 
constructively, from knowledge rather 
than ignorance. 
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Good News for the Parent-Teacher 
Program Chairman 


CLIFFORD BISHOP 


Head, Department Education and Psychology 
lowa State Teachers College 


teacher association has long been 


held one the most import- 
ant aspects either causing such as- 
sociation win friends loose them. 
parents, for that matter, 
have opportunity express them- 


teachers 


selves regarding this situation, they 
agree almost unanimously that the pro- 
gram parent-teacher organization 
will, most cases, determine the suc- 
cess failure the organization. Criti- 
cisms have long been directed toward 
some parent-teacher organizations that 
spend most their time talking over 
minute details the budget, how 
for the 
should handled, all, the ex- 
ecutive board. Many speakers and re- 


raise something 


source people have been discouraged 
having wait until mountains mole- 
cular details are mauled few hear- 
souls while the majority those at- 
tending meeting are bored. 

The Iowa Congress Parents and 
Teachers has recognized the situation 
and has been working with such pro- 
blems for years. 1950 the president 
the Congress asked the writer 
this question, “What can State 
Teachers College help up-grade 
our parent-teacher programs throughout 
the state?” this time consideration 
was given possible extension work 


with PTA units certain staff mem- 
bers. Although the college provides 
rather extensive program consulta- 
tive services for the public schools, they 
very limited work with organizations 
such parents groups. After discussing 
the possibility offering such aid 
the PTA, the administration indicated 
that was not thought advisable en- 
ter into this particular type work 
matter how important the work might 
be. Other possibilities aid were con- 
sidered. Finally the writer made the re- 
commendation that the college help pro- 
vide which could 
serve resources for program planning 


program materials 
give depth and content well in- 
The the 
Board Managers the lowa Congress 
Parents and Teachers agreed the 
plan which was put into operation 
April, 1952 with the deposit one 
thousand dollars with the business of- 
fice the college. 

The project approved consisted 
the following divisions: First, the col- 


terest. administration and 


lege agreed supervise the acquisition 
program materials—articles, pamph- 
lets and catalogue and 
make them available the local units 
for their use cost the local unit. 
Second, monthly packet free in- 
expensive materials that could 
ized for programs would sent each 
the nine district chairmen, the state 
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program chairman, and the state office. 
Third, the college agreed direct cer- 
tain research studies which would tend 
help improve parent-teacher 
grams. Fourth, the college agreed set 
limited number district institutes 
each year for the specific purpose 
helping the local officers and program 
chairmen improve their programs. The 
PTA agreed pay the expense beyond 
that ordinarily accepted institu- 
tion higher education. The finances 
for the project were obtained from ex- 
tension funds the Congress 
Parents and Teachers; these funds were 
accumulated mainly from the contribu- 
tions local units part the recog- 
nition founders day. The entire pro- 
ject was placed under the supervision 
the Head the Department Edu- 
cation and Psychology the college, 
who also member the state Board 
Managers. 

was indicated, the building 
packets program materials sent 
out units request, was the first 
important project. course this must 
done continual process obtain 
good materials, catalog them and let 
the units know such 
available. help with this work, 
student assistant, averaging about two 
hours work per day, was employed. 

Various sources materials were 
utilized. The leading magazines for 
teachers and parents were examined 
periodically for articles that would 
parents. Free and inexpensive articles 
and pamphlets were located through 
various sources available institutions. 
The Superintendent Documents, 
Printing Office, Washington, 
Many organizations and companies pro- 


vided excellent materials which were 
used for this purpose. These sources 
have been drawn for substantial aid. 


the present time, there are more 
than 1225 individual items available 
the packet service. Perhaps listing 
the most important classifications would 
indicate the breadth this service. 
most cases there are number indi- 
vidual items under each heading; the 
number ranges from two hundred 
three four. 

Some the main catagories are: 

The Exceptional Child 

Aids Learning 

Adult Education 

School District Reorganization 
Good Educational Practices 

Narcotics and Stimulants 

School Legislation 

School Buildings and Sites 

Needs Children and Youth 
10. Criticisms 


11. Instruction and 
Schools 

12. Improving Instruction 

13. Pre-School Child 

14. How People Work Together 

15. Parents and Education 

16. Education and the Community 

17. Improving School 
grams 

18. Juvenile Delinquency 

19. Safety Education 

20. Aids Better Teaching Spe- 
cific Subjects 

21. Behavior and Discipline Chil- 
dren 

22. Schools for Our Times 

Library and Reading Service 

24. Growing the World To- 
day 


25. You and Your Child 
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26. Physical Health Children and 
Adults 

27. Counseling and Guidance 

28. Testing and Evaluation 

29. Teaching Career 

30. Driver Education 

31. School Savings 

32. Religion and Human Values 

33. Paths International Under- 
standing 

34. PTA Organization 

35. The Field Atomic Energy 

There are other catagories available 
but these will tend show the depth 
and breadth the materials available. 

packet service such this seems 
unique according the reports re- 
ceived. Due this fact, the packet serv- 
ice has received considerable amount 
interest and praise from national and 
district officers the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers well from 
officers state organizations outside 

Although this service beginning 
recognized important the local 
officers and program chairmen Iowa, 
one the most important jobs the or- 
ganization has now that devising 
better means familiarizing these 
people with the materials and their use. 
Another task that setting pro- 
gram suggestions utilizing the packet 
materials such way that they can 
more useful and helpful the local 
unit even its officers and committee 
members are untrained such matters. 

was mentioned, the second serv- 
ice developed was that monthly pac- 
kets free materials designed 
the district president, the state program 
chairmen and the state office. Little 
more than this needs said other 
than indicate that the purpose 
help these persons accumulate resource 
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materials that can catalogued and 
used the need arises. The importance 
this work depends great extent 
upon the skill and understanding the 
recipients utilizing these aids. 

The third phase, that research, has 
comprised date two masters theses; 
one these has been completed and 
the other close completion. The 
writer was the chairman 
written Mr. Ellsworth Poe the 
subject Some Characteristics Sev- 
enty-eight Selected Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations 

second piece research, not yet 
completed, has been conducted Mrs. 
Katherine Mitchell, 
teacher well, under the title 
Study the Results Certain Specific 
Techniques Influencing High School 
Seniors Enter Teacher Training.” 

The fourth part the project was 
that providing district workshops 
institutes limited basis. Two four 
workshops have been conducted each 
year since the program was begun 


thesis 


and 


1952. The central theme these work- 
shops has been “program planning” 
include the planning all aspects 
the work unit the lowa Congress 
Parents and Teachers rather than 
interpreting the program relating ex- 
clusively the activities taking place 
meetings parent-teacher groups. 
Two four staff members the De- 
partment Education and Psychology 
have gone out directors consul- 
tants each these workshops. Al- 
though only their expenses are paid for 
this work, these staff members have con- 
tributed most generously the success 
this program. Since the goal help 
the members the various units help 
themselves, the resource people have or- 
ganized the workshops such way 
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that the members set their own pro- 
blems, discuss them and come out with 
their own solutions. All this done un- 
der the careful guidance the skilled 
consultants. Much done with group 
dynamics method accordance 
with the best theory human relations. 
Summaries and suggestions are made 
“on-the-spot” and every participant goes 
home with abundance resource 
material integrated within himself. 
addition suggested solutions problems 
are duplicated the group and handed 
out the end the meeting. 


Summary and Conclusion 


has been impossible this brief 
space more than indicate the kinds 


projects set cooperatively the 
Congress Parents and Teachers 
and the Department Education and 
Psychology the Iowa State Teachers 
College for the improvement parent- 
teacher programs Iowa. Perhaps these 
suggestions will indicate certain ex- 
tent the possibility such 
Perhaps similar situations set this 
and other states may properly handled 
become, indeed, “Good News the 
Parent-Teacher Program Chairman.” 
Through this type cooperation, par- 
ent-teacher groups may improve their 
programs the place where they can 
truly obtain their vastly important goals 
better education and welfare for chil- 
dren and youth throughout the land. 


More and More Schools are Using 
EATON-PALMER LITERATURE 


For 


MACBETH 

JULIUS CAESAR 

THE MERCHANT VENICE 
TREASURE ISLAND 

IDYLLS THE KING 


THE LADY THE LAKE 
SILAS MARNER 

IVANHOE 

TALE TWO CITIES 
HAMLET 


Only cents each 


Now ready the same author, HAROLD EATON 


This workbook for junior high school pupils designed eliminate errors the basic 


list 500 most frequently used words, provides forty lessons, one week for forty weeks, 


concentrated eight-week unit daily lessons, 


List price, 


Sample copies the above will sent interestea teachers and officials request. 


THE 


PALMER 
349 LINCOLN STREET 
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What Kind Education Leads People 


THOMAS CURTIN 
Director, American Citizenship 
Massachusetts Department Education 


OBVIOUS thinking persons 
that man island” and that 
good bad citizenship each 

our American cities and towns conceiva- 


bly can have implications today for peo- 


ple far away places. With all our past 
deference “education for 
sponsibility” seems more than little bit 
ironical that Sorokin Harvard cur- 
rently should deeply and expen- 
sively involved studying altruistic 
love, and that the February, 1956 issue 
The Bulletin (publication the Na- 
tional Association Secondary-School 
should feature chapter en- 
titled, “We Are Our 

candid belief that have 
only begun scratch the surface this 
direction notwithstanding the meritori- 
ous efforts some schools limited 
financing charitable drives produc- 
tion activities for the same purposes. 
are going affect more behavior 
the type which shows that “we are our 
keepers”, shall have in- 
troduce the “heart” kind activities 
and materials which help build ideals 
young people and which underscore 
the great moral values 
which like say are vital us. 


“Citizenship Action” Program 


Here Cleveland, and also De- 
troit, Washington, San Francisco, and 


other “spot” places could name, there 
are organized efforts teach social res- 
ponsibility basic part the school 
program. Massachusetts, building 
the fine Pittsfield, Boston, and 
few other cities and towns, have 
developed, and will develop further, 
state department programs which 
feel are absolute necessity sys- 


education which lays stress 


this aspect civic behavior. 

few sentences back referred 
Pitirim research “the good 
his book Altruistic Love, 
Sorokin writes: “Western social science 


has paid scant attention positive types 
human beings, their positive achieve- 
ments, their heroic actions, 
positive relationships.” 

for this very reason that our Of- 
fice American Citizenship has worked 
closely with the Massachusetts Second- 
ary School Principals’ Association and 
others encourage widespread recogni- 
tion outstanding acts community 
service students. Our “Citizenship 
Action” program has resulted the cit- 
ing dozens Massachusetts high 
schools for amazing set youthful 
deeds altruism which explodes any 
argument that all today’s youth are 
selfish and cynical. 

order further encourage the 
teaching social responsibility and 


*This article excerpt address given the 36th Annual National 
Council for the Social Studies Cleveland November 24, 1956. 
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suggest more formal inclusion such 
materials and activities the regular 
curriculum, have been working with 
the Director the Greater Boston 
United Community Service School Pro- 
gram state-wide committee 
source unit called, “Our 
Keepers”. May say somewhat immod- 
estly that this unit, which will made 
available every school system the 
Commonwealth, already includes ma- 
terial unique and, feel, inspira- 
tional, that look forward even 
greater acceptance the National 
all important goal civic edu- 
cation; namely, “Intelligent Acceptance 
Individual Responsibility for Person- 
and General Welfare.” 

have indicated the need assist 
the emotional adjustment the in- 
dividual and the desirability encour- 
aging more activities which may devel- 
sense social responsibility. Both 
areas concentration are closely tied 
together with another objective civic 
education; namely, “an understanding 
the place law our lives.” As- 
sisting the adjustment the individ- 
ual has obvious implications for the pre- 
vention delinquency. Care and con- 
cern for the other fellow the very 
foundation system law and or- 
der. But there need for more—in- 
cluding appreciation Our Lawful 


and 


Heritage. 

the great concern today for what 
called juvenile delinquency, and the 
resultant concentrated attention the 
year old population, perhaps are 
overlooking something even greater 
significance. What are referring 
the role that we, school people, have 
transmitting all youth the fact that 
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have lawful heritage, and that this 
lawful heritage one the greatest 
elements the Western civilization 
which maintain are defending 
against the inroads Communism. 

our conviction that must re- 
examine what are doing build 
understanding and appreciation 
our lawful heritage into the fabric 
every child who comes into our charge. 
cannot rest easy conscience our 
schools teach merely the structure 
our courts, significant is. can- 
not complacent with cursory reading 
the Declaration Independence, the 
Constitution the United States, the 
Mayflower Compact, our state constitu- 
tion—and routine quizzing thereon 
establish marks for promotion. can- 
not proudly account for our steward- 
ship are responsible for minor 
treatment the place ethics the 
civil and economic life our state and 
nation. 

our belief that need trace 
graphically for our school youth the 
lawful heritage that governs our behav- 
ior citizens this country today from 
the Divine Law, incorporated our 
basic state and national documents, 
the natural law, the man-made laws 
the Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
French, English, and others who in- 
fluenced the development our mod- 
ern codes. 

our feeling, too, that should 
find ways and means pay tribute 
the courageous judge, the citizen who 
honestly and patiently accepts jury duty, 
the honest not always glamorous 
police officer, the man who doesn’t 
evade his taxes, the truthful witness, 
the man whose oath public office 
truly represents acceptance pub- 
lic trust, the businessman who has 
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WHAT KIND EDUCATION LEADS PEOPLE BEHAVE? 


abandoned the practice “caviat emp- 
enough readings, case studies, role play- 
ing, and above all else, personal con- 
tacts with such law-abiding persons 
our school and community settings 
impress upon all young people that 
have lawful heritage, and that 
incumbent upon them and upon 
preserve are maintain our 
great place the history the nations. 

Despite the fact that the 1956 na- 
tional election over, and that all 
you probably are almost ready run 
from the political analyst the psycho- 
analyst, one cannot discuss civic behav- 
ior without some reference political 
responsibility. 

There have been numerous studies 
indicating why people have not been 
politically responsible, particularly with 
reference the obligation vote. re- 
cently reread 1948 manuscript 
Robert Pace Syracuse University en- 
titled, “What Kind Citizens Have Our 
College Graduates Become?” This study, 
and many done before and after it, 
point one certain thing; namely, that 
college graduates and many others could 
vastly improve their acceptance poli- 
tical responsibility. 


Citizenship Program Massachusetts 

Greatly influenced the pioneering 
efforts Dr. John Mahoney, author 
“For the Living,” Massa- 
chusetts have tried strike some 
the causes our political ills which 
defined many years ago—lethargy, crass 
indifference, feeling futility, and 
disgust with politics. this attack 
have been encouraged the research 


studies conducted the Maxwell 
School Citizenship Syracuse Uni- 
versity, which describe what good 
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school citizens and what they be- 
lieve, and which show that 
terns established school tend per- 
sist beyond school into adult life. These 
are some the things have done 
plan do: 


Student Government Day 


One the nation’s most interesting 
experiments student government, 
with particular emphasis upon the study 
state government action, was in- 
stituted Massachusetts 1947 with 
the passage Chapter 651 the Gen- 
eral Laws the General Court. This 
law provided for STUDENT GOVERN- 
MENT DAY. And made possible the 
which approximately 420 secondary 
schools each the past eight years have 
democratically elected student delegates 
who, turn, have assumed the roles 
governor, lieutenant governor, members 
the General Court, etc., the ap- 
pointed day March the State 
House Boston. 


Beginning 1953, the Department 
Education’s responsibility for the 
planning and sharing the conduct 
Student Government Day was turned 
over the Office American Citizen- 
ship. Working with 
school administrators, state officials, the 
Massachusetts Civic League, and others, 
the Director has experienced tremen- 
dous satisfaction observing the man- 
ner which the public 
school student delegates have assumed 
their responsibilities the drafting 
model legislation, their conduct 
hearings, and their running legis- 
lative and constitutional 
offices. 

While Student Government Day it- 
self one-day affair (the second Fri- 


conjunction 
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day March per Chapter 650 
the Acts 1951), tremendous 
amount preparatory work carried 
the schools. Additionally, this of- 
fice now conducts internship eight 
special Visiting Days between January 
and March each year whereby 


roups 
fifty delegates time come the 
State House for intensive training 
program which has 
proved the students’ knowledge the 
operation state government through 
direct interviews with 
cials, attendance special hearings and 
actual sessions the General Court, 
and visits our state archives room. 


‘The Student Government Ex- 
change 


Instituted 1953, this program has 
received enthusiastic 
school administrators, city and town of- 
ficials, teachers, parents, 
116 high schools have participated 
the “Exchange” during the past four 
years. Its basic purposes are: 

enrich knowledge town 
and city government Massa- 

‘To gain greater appreciation 
those who render competent, 
faithful public 

encourage pupils’ pride 
their local community. 

Detailed information about the “Ex- 
change” obtainable printed form 
from the Office American Citizenship. 
brief, however, the program calls for 
the election five-man teams stu- 
dents participating city and town 
high schools who spearheaded the prep- 
aration “Exchange Kit” and make 
other preparations involving inten- 
sive study their own local govern- 
ment over two month’s period begin- 


ning January. March, the city “Ex- 
change” teams spend whole day the 
host towns which have been paired with 
them, climaxing the day attending 
the town meeting. another appoint- 
day, the town high school groups pay 
return visits the paired city high 
schools and enjoy full program there 
including attendance the city coun- 
cil meeting. the preparatory period, 
during the actual exchange, and the 
follow-up activities, large numbers 
students, teachers, public officials, and 
members civic organizations work to- 
gether toward the realization the 
prime purposes the “Exchange.” 


Summary 


summation, then, are endeav- 
oring through these state programs 
build interest politics; prove that 
most people public life are decent, 
competent, self-sacrificing, 
erative; encourage teaching 
methods and materials that pupil- 
tape-recordings, photo- 
graphs, radio scripts, drawings, de- 
signs related municipal planning be- 
come regular part the curriculum 
for all students and thereby increase the 
application intelligence things poli- 
tical. 

Additionally, could, but won't 
because the space factor, give 
accounts plans provide post- 
graduate political training for the 18- 
year old group; enriched in-service 
and pre-service training that more 
teachers would know more about local 
and state government; and general adult 
education programs which stress propa- 
ganda analysis, problem-solving, skills 
graphical readings the rewards the 
field public service. 
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WHAT KIND EDUCATION 


conclusion, point that great- 
est all influences for teaching good 
civic behavior—the dedicated teacher 
who himself the good practicing citi- 
zen. trick the trade, mastery 
subject matter can affect youth 
much understanding and sincerity 
the part the teacher who knows 
the fullest degree the meaning the ex- 
pression—public servant. 

have many such teachers our 
Commonwealth who have 
litical leaders, inspired great community 
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service, strengthened the will power 
judges and jurists, guided young adults 
into ways fairness and charity. The 
names Carroll Abbott, Margaret 
Gearen, Frank Root, John Dacey and 
others could list obviously mean noth- 
ing you total strangers. But these 
Massachusetts school teachers are typi- 
cal many who are remembered with 
great affection and appreciation very 
specifically former pupils who are 
now fine adult citizens. May their num- 
bers 
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Parents Are Teachers, Too 


MARTHA SHULL 


President, National Education Association 


OOD teachers and good parents 
share the same interests and 


work towards the same goals. 
Both want Jimmie, Nancy, grow 
into his her own best 
healthy, grow knowledge and un- 
tudes, mingle happily with others his 
age, cultivate habits and skills 
appropriate his maturity and needs. 
The good teacher works for such out- 
comes the classroom, example, 
precept, and skillful guidance learn- 
ing activities. also guides Jimmie, 
Nancy, many out-of-class school 
situations, some them quite impor- 
tant any classroom lesson. 


own 


So, too, the parents exert powerful 
and continuing influence what their 
children learn and what they do. And 
each one—the teacher and the 
properly concerned about the 
influence. But let examine, here, 
some the specific things that often 


concern the teacher about his pupils’ 


home situations. Problems differ from 
school school, sure, but those 
shall list are least commonly en- 

What the parents’ attitude toward 
the school? Toward the teacher? Here 
one the most important all home 
influences for good ill. parents 
have confidence the school, they 
believe that has good program and 
that its teachers are capable and con- 
scientious, their children will come 
school with wholesome attitudes con- 


fidence and respect. Conversely, when 
parents distrust the school, their chil- 
dren are likely reflect disinterest, 
not contempt, which makes successful 
school work all but impossible. basic 
concern every good teacher, there- 
fore, establish the part the 
parents understanding what the 
school trying do, and merit the 
confidence parents his own ability 
teacher. 

What are the parents’ educational 
goals for their children? Fortunate 
the child whose parents simply take 
for granted that will through 
school and (normally) through college. 
parents genuinely believe that school- 
ing valuable and that their children 
should far school their abili- 
ties and interests will carry them, the 
children themselves will tend look 
upon education something important. 
The temptation drop out school 
will minimized. The “get-by” attitude 
will not satisfactory standard. In- 
stead, the pupil will come school with 
positive attitude, with the will learn 
and the expectation success. For the 
teacher these are potent allies. 

There is, however, the danger 
parents being overly-ambitious for their 
make 
higher grades, have greater interest 
some particular subject, continue 
their academic pursuits farther than the 
students’ abilities and interests will 
carry them. This special hazard 
when the parents themselves have done 
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PARENTS ARE 


well school and find that their off- 
spring not quite measure their 
ambitions for them. This can lead 
nagging, and the development the 
part the youngster sense frus- 
tration, guilt, and perhaps self-condem- 
nation. Many teachers have work 
against such over-ambition, help pu- 
pils face reality with regard their own 
abilities yet maintain 
dence, their will succeed, and their 
essential self-respect. 

Yes, teachers are pleased when pa- 
rents their pupils hold education 
high esteem, provided only that their 
ambitions for their children are realis- 
tic and sound. 

what way the home affecting 
the health? Because pupils 
not learn well, behave well, 
when they are undernourished, over- 
tired, otherwise below par physically 
when they are robust health, home 
influences health are important. 
Many time the teacher concerned 
about pupils who come school hungry, 
who are not getting medical care when 
they need it, who not get enough 
sleep, who are subject some other 
condition situation that undermin- 
ing their good health. Most parents 
want what best for their chil- 
dren this particular, but often they 
are not aware the health needs 
their children unwholesome health 
influences for which they may actual- 
responsible. 

Does the home provide environ- 
ment for effective homework? Not all 
the pupil’s study and academic learn- 
ing can take place school. Some study 
must done outside. some families 
there time and place for homework, 
and adequate facilities for home study. 
What the household provides the way 
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books, magazines, music, art, and 
other cultural and informal source ma- 
terial highly important. some fam- 
ilies there scant incentive any 
home study— place which work 
without distraction, few any study 
resources, many competing demands for 
the time, and very little paren- 
tal encouragement. Such differences 
home learning opportunity, quite ob- 
viously must taken into account 
the school. 

the parents stimulate and encour- 
age intellectual interests? the pa- 
rents themselves read widely? they 
have broad and varied interests which 
they share with their children? Are the 
things which they are interested, 
are they “to seen and not heard?” Im- 
portant, too, are the parents’ attitudes 
toward children’s questions. some 
families these are important avenues 
learning. some, questions are “over- 
some they are “squelch- 
ed.” What parents deepen and en- 
rich their children’s interests 
world about them and the cultural 
and intellectual heritage which theirs 
has far-reaching influence what 
the school can accomplish. 

What type discipline maintain- 
the home? The conduct boys 
and girls school often reflects very 
strongly the effects parental disci- 
pline. Attention to, lack regard for, 
the basic elements “good manners” 
sometimes helpful clue home 
training. More important than observ- 
ance the forms etiquette, however, 
the presence absence genuine 
kindliness, thoughtfulness 
and spirit helpfulness and coopera- 
tion. home discipline lax, incon- 
sistent, unduly strict likely 
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result behavior that the school can- 
not condone. Many times ex- 
treme shyness, nervousness, dis- 
plays temper, chip-on-the-shoulder 
belligerency, cannot remedied ap- 
preciably reduced unless until 
change can effected home disci- 
plinary methods. and large, the dis- 
cipline home and school should fol- 
low common patterns and adhere 
behavior standards. Otherwise 
the inconsistency quickly noticed, and 
contusion, not attempts evasion, 
will almost certainly occur. 

There are other concerns. The good 
teacher must take into account the pu- 
pil’s home companions and friends, the 
amount spending money which 
allowed, the chores and home respon- 
sibilities regularly assumes, the per- 
sonal decisions permitted and en- 
couraged make. Recreation and hob 
bies are also important. Sometimes, 
even household pets. purpose here 
not list all the home factors that 
affect school success, but rather show 
how directly and continuously the home 


life the pupil either strengthens 
weakens the work the school. Pa- 
rents are teachers, whether not they 
know it, and whether not they want 
accept the 

Cooperation the magic key. Since 
home and school are working for the 
same outcomes, there reason for 
conflict. There ample cause for close 
and constant cooperation. Teacher and 
become 
They should find opportunity discuss 
the specific problems, and interests, and 
needs Jimmie, Nancy. Parents 
should hear, from the teacher, the 
things trying accomplish with 
their son daughter. 
should find out, from the parents, the 
way the student living and learning 
when out school. Together they 
should evaluate and revise their plans 
needed. From time time they 
should exchange new observations and 
recheck the progress. Such co- 
operation multiplies the effectiveness 
both home and school. essential 
foundation for learning its best. 
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Home Reports 


RICHARD LATTIN 
Principal, Campus Elementary School 
lowa State Teachers College 


ALL teachers and school ad- 
the most frequent means communi- 
cation between the school and the 


ministrators should recognize, 
the report pupil growth 


rent. This report can create good will 
and result effective home-school 
lations can constant source 
ill will for teachers and parents, and 
dread for children. adequate and 
successful report dependent upon the 
method reporting utilized, the skill 
the reporting teacher and the 
derstanding cooperation the parent. 

logical that set pattern re- 
porting can developed which would 
guarantee for all schools their best pos- 
sible reporting system. Teacher load, 
teacher ability, type community, 
school system, and pupil needs are only 
few the factors that into determ- 
ining the type report most adaptable 
particular school. 

There basic 
principles which every 
tem follow. There 
little disagreement with the concept 
that the major function reporting 


are, however, certain 


should 


provide the information necessary 
establish and maintain sound work- 
ing relationship between the school and 
the home for the purpose most effec- 
tively guiding the child. Since this 
not the only objective, difficult 
conceive school making conscien- 
tious effort achieve this main ob- 
jective and not, the process, provide 
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for the secondary objectives develop- 
ing school support, keeping the public 

recent years schools have been 
evaluating their reporting systems 
terms how well they fit modern edu- 
cational theory and practice. There has 
evolved from this rather general agree 
ment the characteristics reporting 
programs should possess. Present day 
philosophy fairly well summed 
analyzing the following questions. 


planning for the type re- 
port used actively involve 
the parents? 


school feels the need for certain 
definite changes its methods 
porting pupil progress would 
wise for them bring the parents into 
the planning. Schools tend ob- 
jective while parents are more personal. 

parents are included the de- 
velopment reporting plan will 
tend keep them pace with current 
philosophy and practice child guid- 
ance and reporting. should indicate 
parents that the school expects their 
interest and active participation cer- 
tain aspects the educational program. 
wisely handled will great deal 
cement parent-teacher cooperation 
and can expected result more 
effective pupil guidance. Parents can 
constructively contribute developing 
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vital reporting system since they know 
their individual the re- 
sponsibility educators make full use 
this parent knowledge. 


implementing the plan was 
consideration given insuring 
continuous reporting the pu- 
pil that knows how 


doing? 


The feeling trust and confidence 
which exemplifies the 
teacher relationship provides 
ting for productive 
tions. You are assuming your responsi- 
bility teacher this inter-relation- 
ship results the continuous 
and needs. 


awareness progress 


children become older, you need 
think increasingly their role help- 
ing prepare and take part the report- 
ing. Initially they may assume minor 
role preparing the report but they 
should conscious its content. High 
values come later for pupils who are 
treated people and made active par- 
ticipants reporting. The teachers’ and 
will 
have dictate what meant for adult 


wisdom sensitivity 


ears and adult minds alone. 


Does the report cover the many 
important phases pupil devel- 


marks subjects? 


discussing the report limited 
marks school subjects are, for the 
most part, referring the reports the 
past when the purpose was rigidly 
judge the pupil rather than guide him. 
Student achievement viewed 
only terms set age and grade stand- 
ards. However, are now broadening 
our emphasis and influence include 
the task making good citizens, task 
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which includes great deal more than 
“book learning.” are vitally interest- 
the development cooperation, 
social consciousness, mental 
sical health, and other related skills, 
understandings, and abilities. want 
know the type person the pupil 
becoming. are still vitally interest- 
judging the pupil’s success the 
various skills but now accept the 
concept individual differences and 
the implications readiness learning. 


the report positive nature, 
emphasizing strengths well 
weak- 


constructively analyzing 


nesses? 


“accentuating the positive” are 
commending real progress addition 
making constructive criticisms. 
this way the report shows strengths 
which build well the faults 
that should and can corrected. 

Studies the psychology learning 
indicate rather conclusively that 
edge growth has positive effect up- 
learning. The goal-setting and seek- 
ing nature children makes vitally 
important that they informed direct- 
concerning their progress. 


disclose trends and pat- 
tern the growth and develop- 
ment the pupil? 


very difficult aspect reporting 
the ability recognize the trends 
child development. Even the ability 
not enough. may able indicate 
the basic causes, but addition the 
report should contain some constructive 
suggestions for parental action. This 
phase reporting calls for teacher 
well versed practical child psycholo- 
and stimulated intensive study 
individual pupils. 
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the instrument evaluation 
understood those concerned? 


Certainly the report not under- 
stood the participant time wast- 
ing procedure. possible that 
some areas the communities will differ 
because wide ranges parental back- 
ground. Developing the proper type 
report fit the school and the com- 
munity one the first concerns 
reporting. 

Pupil appraisal has become increas- 
ingly complex. With the increased use 
testing devises and techniques the 
creased, 

not enough that teachers alone 
understand the meanings and usage 
these evaluative instruments. Parents 
and students must also understand the 
results and they view them with the 
teacher they determine what should 
done, under what conditions and how 
can done. 


based upon the valid prem- 
ise that pupils have differing 
abilities? 

Individual differences children are 
discussed and written about frequent- 
and thoroughly any aspect pu- 
pil growth. Certainly has vital bear- 
ing upon reporting. Our efforts should 
directed making the reports 
constructive and individualized 
sible, with attention the child’s own 
progress relation his ability and 
including those many other significant 
ticular school merely reports content 
achievement may that this school 
system not conscious its responsi- 
bility toward the total development 
the child. Furthermore, parents may 
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sense that the school concerned main- 
with subject matter growth 
only mildly, all, concerned with 
each child growing, maturing hu- 
man being, with his own particular rate 
development. 

Another negative aspect the type 
report limited content achieve- 
ment may the varying effect in- 
dividual children. With its coverage, 
frequently reflecting also the methods 
used this coverage, may produce 
emotional strain some children. The 
over-conscientious child who feels 
must perform for the benefit his par- 
ents often constant fear that will 
not able maintain the standards 
which are often set the parents, rath- 
than the school and the child. The 
more backward child may constantly 
reminded his lack abilities, and 
face repeated failures since can not 
hope succeed academic areas. The 
tragic effects the mental health 
these children certainly warrant very 
careful consideration means where- 
can avoided. Certainly individ- 
ualizing the report will facilitate this 
aim broaden include the non- 
academic aspects child development 
and then personalize the reporting. 

this must safeguard chil- 
dren from the ills rigid marking 
system the subject areas. Teachers 
recognition the slow 
learner who works capacity. Whether 
not this effort recognized marks 
not necessarily the important issue, 
although many educators argue quite 
convincingly the ill effects marks. 
marks are recorded important 
achievement relation his capacity, 
subjective may be, and that parents 
are aware the basis for marks given. 
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follows that the better pupils, 
though definitely the leaders, 
might not always get the top grade un- 
less they are performing their ability 
level. this connection, however, let 
not ovelook the vital needs the 
mentally gifted child, and his parents 


class 


who must made conscious his po- 
tential that may developed 
the maximum. 

difficulty determining ability 
and how adequately student works 
his ability mainly testing problem, 
and difficult one. variety stand- 
arized tests can give indications 
ability. Unit pre-tests and bat 
teries achievement tests will give 
picture 
the 


growth. Correlating these 


with information which 


cumulative will 
give both objective and subjective data 
provides individual pupil and 


parents with picture actual growth. 


Are suggestions given which will 
help the pupil improve his 


work? 


The inclusion casual factors and 
suggestions for improvement are much 
more significant for pupil growth and 
guidance than the unfortunate habit, 
tradition some schools, placing em- 
phasis merely upon achievement and 
adjustment. important for parents 
know that their child performing 
below capabilities but 
with this even more important that 
they given insight into the factors 
which seem cause his difficulty. 
know that cannot concentrate and 
pears emotionally. upset dem- 
onstrates some physical weakness gives 
the parents clues upon which they can 
build and help straighten out the dif- 
ficulties. 
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Maximum encouragement and speci- 
fic suggestions tend take the sting out 
difficulties. 


Does the teacher have ample 
time prepare and present the 
report? 

Reporting children almost 
continuous process being carried in- 
formally with every class and every ac- 
tivity. However, the more formalized 
summarization and evaluation work 
over period time phase the 
reporting program which 
suming. Unless time for reporting pu- 
pils and parents provided within the 
professional day, cannot 
expect the quality reporting that pro- 
duces the 


relationship. And, above all, are 


most desirable home-school 
shortchanging the students 
and adequate guidance. many in- 
stances clinical assistance 
tute teachers may required satis- 


factorily implement this philosophy. 


Summary 


stated that there 


right way reporting which would 


applicable all schools. logical that 


reporting systems should differ since 
schools, teachers and communities dif- 
fer. However, recent experiments and 
trends reporting all indicate greater 
emphasis upon reporting the social and 
emotional development children and 
reporting pupil progress terms the 
growth and not terms 
class norms. The recognition the im- 
portance these facts makes impera- 
tive that the gap between home and 
school closed and that reporting sys- 
tems made function effectively 
enlisting the wholehearted cooperation 
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parents. Procedures which most ef- adopt. appears that the most effective 
fectively provide for the utmost doing this face-to-face 
guidance are the ones school with the pupils and parents. 
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Parent and Teacher— 
Partners Reading 


RUTH GAGLIARDO 


Director Library Service 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


ROBABLY area the school 
program creates greater interest 


parent-wise, than does the reading 
lesser degree, when their first 
child enters school, and many cases, 
long before. Furthermore this parental 
interest cannot measured, percentage- 
wise, the amount education the 
parents have received; 
with little formal training are intensely 
interested the schools and the oppor- 
tunities provided their children. Given 
sympathetic ear, they are full ques- 
tions: “Does help read our chil- 
they ask. “What meant 


‘reading 


dren?” 


Reading Readiness 
The teacher knows that reading readi- 
ness fostered long before the child 
enters school. fostered the child 
his response first attempts 
language; the kind response 
given the earliest questions 
“What?” and, later, the 
songs the parent sings; the nursery 
rhymes the child hears; conversations 
together about anything and everything; 
excursions see the train the 
boats come in; books 
shared, parent and child. The teacher 
knows that all these things have im- 
portant bearing the later suc- 

cess school and reading. 


Reading Parents 


Strangely enough, interested though 
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some parents are their children learn- 
ing read, willing though they are 
read him, many parents fail com- 
pletely realize the power the 
ple they themselves may setting 
never reading for their own information 
pleasure. What speaks much 
louder than what say, and reading 
exception. Probably the best read- 
ing stimulus for any boy girl 
see his own parents reading books with 
obvious enjoyment, talking about them, 
sharing them with each other. 

President the 
Great Books Foundation, recalls the 
Plato’s observation 
centuries ago when noted that what 


Saturday 
vated there. Then Dupee adds: “Johnny 
own home and what honored the 
society which becoming aware.’ 
the United States today only 17% 
the adults may found reading book 

any kind book—while Eng- 
land, where schooling far from uni- 
versal, 55% the adult population 
any given time may found reading 
book. Compare the 17% reading the 
United States today with the poll the 
Institute Public Opinion 
taken 1937 which showed 29% 
all adults the reading book. 
Millions dollars are spent build 
super-highways across the nation but 


there are only 7,500 tax-supported pub- 
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lic libraries the whole the United 
States. had the same proportion 
libraries per capita Sweden, 
would have 

These are disturbing figures any 
educator, facts which dare not ig- 
nored there honest belief books 
the “conservors, transmitters and dis- 
seminators our cultural and intellec- 
tual heritage.” The National Book Com- 
“that books are not luxury but neces- 


mittee was established 


sity value the individual and 
The 


most recent project Reading Aloud 


Bookshelves which grew out the con- 
viction that every child ought dis- 
cover books long befare enters school. 
The subcommittee the Development 
Lifetime Reading Habits proposed 
various industries that they provide, 
part their employee-community rela- 
tions programs, shelves children’s 
books for employees read home 
with their children. Several industrial- 
ists responded with the most heartening 
results and other plants are now setting 
similar programs. The full story 
the Yale and Towne Reading Book- 
shelves told Gilbert Chap- 
chairman the National Book 
Committee, was the December Har- 
Chapman 
reports, are most enthusiastic and they 
seem having quite much fun 
the children. This what industry 


child. 
School and Home 


What can the school stimulate 
reading-aloud the home before the 
child enters school? The teacher might 
follow the example Dr. Carl James, 
now superintendent the Emporia, 
Kansas, schools. Dr. James believes 
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strongly the value introducing 
books early the child that placed 
his office Concordia, where was 
then superintendent, small table and 
chair with supply picture books for 
Mr. 
Small books, Make Way for Ducklings, 
Johnny Garden, The Runaway 
Then 
brought 


Bunny, Angus and the 
when mother 
youngster with her the office, the 
child was seated the table beside his 
mother look books. The conference 
over, this wise superintendent talked 
the mother about the school’s philo 
sophy reading, mentioned the serv- 
ices the public library, and presented 
the mother with short list books 
suitable for home collection. 

More schools are beginning provide 
conferences for parents pre-school 
children. The school’s philosophy ex- 
plained, the advantages the child 
reading-aloud home are stressed, the 
value other enriching activities are 
discussed, and, few cases, appro- 
priate books from the school library are 
loaned the mothers for use home. 

But what happens home when the 
beginner enters the first grade em- 
bark upon the complex task learning 
read? What the parent’s role then? 
Certainly not his role, Dr. Flesch 
would have believe is, teach the 
child read home—by the Flesch 
method any other method. This the 
task the school and general 
being well done. The wise first grade 
teacher will first all help the parents 
find their place important new 
partnership. 

group individual conferences, 
she will inform parents how she pro- 
ceeding her teaching and why; she 
will suggest ways which they may 
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work together, teachers and parents, for 
the child’s good and for his growth. The 
parents will ask questions need arises, 
the 
think may help her understanding 


teacher whatever they 
their offspring, and together they will 
make school joyful experience and 
learning the great adventure should 
always be. 

And just the teacher continues 
read aloud the child moves 
school, will the parent continue 
read aloud home. parents who 
can best identify the child’s needs and 
interests any given time. addition 
the 


ences these shared reading experiences 


widening child’s 


par- 
ents build common understandings 
that will enrich all the years ahead. An- 
nis Duff quotes her daughter aged eight 
saying: wonder what families 
that read books together? like 
not knowing each friends.” From 
the fun the Pooh books, Wanda Gag, 
the Haders, the D’Aulaires, the Peter- 
shams, children together 
will move Hill, Little House 
the Prairie, Caddie Woodlawn, Mis- 
Chincoteague, Door the Wall, 
Last Stand and great numbers 
other 

And all the while, the child’s own 
collection will growing, for nothing 
can take the place the child’s own 
library, however small. Ideally, him- 
self will allowed select some books. 
Holidays may marked carefully 
planned gifts books. children have 
been early exposed “books worthy 
them, books honesty, integrity and 
vision” then these they will likely hold 
to. “For children,” Lillian 
observes, “may trusted hold 
that which seems them good, since 
only books having permanent values 
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can they find the materials necessary 
for growth.” 


But not all children, alas, have had 
this opportunity before entering school. 
Most teachers recognize Dora 
has well stated, that “the reading in- 
terests with which children 
school are our (the opportu- 
but the 


they 


nity reading interests with 


which leave school are 
ponsibility.” Teachers then all levels 
will suggest books which may widen the 
interests and lead him into ex- 
citing new fields for exploration. 


There are innumerable aids help 
the teacher and the parent. For those 
who want readable and reliable 
picture the process, 
Children Learn Read David 
good. Two other reliable and 
inexpensive publications for parents are 
Happy Journey:* Handbook for Par 
ents whose children will soon enter 
Kindergarten First Grade, and Janie 
Learns Read:* Handbook for Par 
ents whose child will soon 
Read. 

books about children’s books, the 
teacher should certainly 
Wings,” Pleasures with 
Books, which never loses popularity 


it. Mrs. 


“Longer Flight,” Family Grows 


Annis “Bequest 


alive more recent 
with Books, and Josette Your 
Child’s Reading Today are also address 
parents. The teacher urged 
read The Unreluctant Criti- 
cal approach Children’s Literature, 
indispensable and thoroughly stimu- 
lating guide the evaluation books 
for children. This she will want share 
with some parents also. 

The Horn Book Books 
and Reading for Children and Young 
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People has excellent material from the 
pre-school level through the high school. 
Some subscribe the Horn 
Book Magazine and often from ab- 
sorbed study its pages children the 


schools 


intermediate level and above 
mitted help make selections for the 
school library. 

informal study course 
children’s books and reading has 
been prepared the Kansas Congress 
Parents and This course 
which has been publicized the Na- 
tional Congress Parents and Teachers 
and the Children’s Library Association 
has been used parents, teachers and 
librarians many states. can used 
small groups only three four 
proven most successful 
interest children’s reading. 

there Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion the school, the Reading and Li- 
brary chairman will work with the 
teacher helping develop acceptable 
programs the area books and read- 
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ing. There chairman Reading and 
Library Service the Board the Na- 
tional Congress Parents and Teachers 
and almost all state boards now 
have chairmen this field. 

parent-teacher partnership serves 
both the home and the school but espe- 
cially does serve the child. school 
where wide offering books avail- 
many areas interest 
and many reading levels; school 
where parents and teachers are working 
together bring books children 
the home well, here children will be- 
come all unconsciously, Mary Ellen 
has said her delightful 
cipe for Magic Childhood, “dwellers 
many lands, the intelligent and eager 
associates all manner people.” 
this which genuine partnership 
parents and teachers may build for chil- 
dren— “houses not made with hands, 
but dwelling places the mind which 
will always furnish food, shelter and de- 
light.” 
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Should Bright Child Start 
School Before He’s Five 


BOYD McCANDLESS 
Director lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University lowa 


impossible from available educa- 
tional research data make any ac- 

curate relative estimate what the 
United States spends the education 
bright and gifted children, com- 
parison what she spends the edu- 
cation other exceptional groups, such 
the slow learning, mentally defective, 
cerebral palsied. There ques- 
tion but that much less total effort, time 
and money into educating the super- 
ior than are spent the otherwise ex- 
ceptional, particularly confine our 
consideration elementary school aged 
children. 

There are number reasons for 
this: United States citizens have keen 
sense sympathy with and responsibili- 
for the unfortunate. contribute 
mightily Community Chests, and 
good works all sorts. are very con- 
scious problems. are perhaps less 
inclined exploit our strengths than 
are correct our weaknesses. 

second reason, course, that 
bright and gifted children not stand 
out individuals classroom the 
degree that children who are otherwise 
exceptional do. The slow learning child, 
the delinquent child, the severely crip- 
pled child brings himself quickly the 
attention all. But the very bright 
youngster likely get lost the 
group. class children, the very 


bright and gifted are, all know 
from the rather voluminous research 
literature characteristics the gift- 
ed, taller, stronger, handsomer, health- 
ier, come disproportionately from the 
‘better’ families, show fewer behavior 
problems, better school, have, 
other words, more all the ‘good’ 
characteristics than ‘average’ chil- 
dren, taken class. However, while 
these things are true the very bright 
group, these things are not neces- 
sarily uniformly true the individual 
very bright child. This same voluminous 
research literature reveals the surprising 
fact that classroom teachers are able 
identify only about 40% the gifted 
children their classes. has been 
shown that, least former years, 
possible select bigger proportion 
the brightest youngsters school 
system taking those who are ad- 
vanced one two years school for 
their chronological age than the case 
when teachers are asked select the 
course, since the days almost univer- 
sal aptitude testing, teachers can identi- 
the very bright more accurately. The 
fact that the practices accelerating 
and retaining children have been dis- 
couraged recent times has also re- 
duced the efficiency the age-grade 
criterion for identifying the very bright. 


gifted children their classes. 
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tual also unfashionable the 
United States. probable that chil- 
dren particularly boys, acquire bias 
against being outstanding students early 
elementary school. probably more 
important elementary school children 
outstandingly popular superior 
games than the best reader 
arithmetician the class. Conse- 
quently, the very bright not flaunt 
their superiority, and may even try 
hide it. One year old friend the 
author’s, child who had led her class 
throughout elementary school num- 
ber work and arithmetic, dropped the 
sixth grade about the median. She 
explained this frankly saying: “Girls 
are just not supposed that good 
arithmetic.” Certainly, the educational 
quotients the very bright are quite 
consistently further below their IQs 
than would expected from the phe- 
nomenon regression the mean. The 
most plausible reasons for this are two: 
low motivation and failure the schools 
assure performance line with high 
ability. This latter, course, part 
related the motivational factor the 
children. 

There encouraging resurgence 
interest the education superior 
students, partly occasioned alarm 
about wasting our “natural resources.” 
While have had much research 
the characteristics the gifted, 
had relatively little that dealt with op- 
timum education for them. 


Acceleration 
the basis the research that has 
been done, and the basis belief 
(sometimes widely separated from the 
facts) about what should done, 
number educational procedures for 
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the very superior have been tried. These 
fall under four general headings: 

First, and the traditional school 
probably most frequently well 
most practical, has been acceleration. 
The very superior child hurried 
through his schooling one way an- 
other. may combine the first two 
grades school into one year, skip 
the seventh grade, combine the jun- 
ior and senior years high school; 
versity, take college courses concurrent 
with his high school courses, may at- 
tend summer schools these are offered. 

Acceleration has almost completely 
fallen from grace. Certain outstanding 
examples its unwise use Centry into 
universities nine ten years age, 
for example) have been used argu- 
ments against its employment any 
case. have tended ignore the evi- 
dence gained from studies the careers 
the gifted the effect that children 
accelerated one two years have 
done better academically both 
ondary schools and later college work, 
with apparently loss social accept- 
retardation 
other special skills. 


ance, motor 

Acceleration has been 
cause fails consider the “whole 
child.” has been held many, with- 
out any very sound evidence, that 
child cannot moved ahead grade 
without loss social status and reduc- 
tion his opportunity develop phy- 
sical and other special skills. While such 
arguments may hold for individuals, and 
may hold where extreme acceleration 
has been practiced, they don’t hold for 
cated accelerations: e., where factors 
social maturity, physical size and 
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skill, uniform academic development, 
etc., are considered. 


Segregation 


second procedure that has been 
widely tried segregation, where gifted 
children are singled out and put into 
special programs much the same way 
that slow learning children, for example, 
are singled out. procedure, too, has 
been almost entirely removed from the 
American school scene, although cur- 
rently, particularly the urban centers, 
beginning again appear, and 
some cases has been persistently held 
method for teaching the gifted. 
The arguments against segregation have 
been largely philosophical and emotional 
rather than based sound body 
data. There arguments 
against segregation too, which may have 
been most effective its partial disap- 
pearance from the American scene. 

Philosophically and emotially, has 
been argued that such segregation un- 
democratic, that makes the children 
the segregated classes into snobs and 
that experience serious defeat 
for the children who not get into 
such classes. The central tendency 
research indicates that there little 
truth either contention: both the 
teachers segregated classes for very 
superior children and students who have 
taken part them report overwhelming- 
that the experience was extremely 
pleasurable all scores, including emo- 
tional, social, and academic. 
thing, the occasional occurrence mild 
defeat, the experience having work 
hard complete successfully com- 
pared with the easy preeminence that 
the gifted child consistently enjoys 
the unsegregated class, seem result 
the opposite intellectual snobbery. 


ing the average child classroom 
have one two gifted children taken 
face them and ‘bested’ them day 
and day out through succession 
academic years. 

The evidence concerning the aca- 
demic achievement segregated super- 
ior children impressive. They accom- 
plish, general thing, twice much 
more about the same amount 
time. 

interesting quirk our na- 
tional mind that condemn segre- 
gation the intellectually gifted be- 
ing undemocratic, but that not 
think twice about segregating those who 
have other gifts. one expects the 
slight, late maturing boy placed 
the school football team, the tone- 
deaf youngster made member 
the school orchestra. The crack ath- 
letes, the gifted musicians are chosen 
for such segregated roles. Special tutor- 
ing and the fullest utilization apti- 
tude, including segregation and acceler- 
ation, are standard practice forward 
looking public school programs for all 
talents except superior intelligence, and 
few, any, raise the cry “undemo- 
cratic.” 

operational level, the advocates 
and implementers segregated classes 
for the very superior have frequently 
been psychologically naive: segre- 
gation has been done terms 
test only, without regard social ma- 
turity, the child’s social position the 
class from which being taken, 
his physical size and skill, specific aca- 
demic area weaknesses and /or strengths, 
etc. But seems there much 


psvchologically sophisticated manner. 
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the expedient level, segregation 
has frequently bogged down because 
parental pressure. Every parent town 
believes that his child gifted, and puts 
relentless pressure the school admin- 
istration place the child the segre- 
gated class. The harrassed school ad- 
ministrator, particularly when 
aware that segregation 
sophical attack, eventually gives and 
terminates the program. 


Enrichment 


that has been 
tried, and currently popular educa- 
The 


proponents enrichment are likely 


program 


tionally speaking, enrichment. 
argue against either grade acceleration 
retention. They believe that pos 
sible provide tailored set ex- 
periences for all children the class- 
room, whether they are gifted slow 
learning, such that each child has tasks 
that tax him the limit, yet each can 
have areas academic personal 
success. 

the ideal school class, with its 
ideal highly skilled teacher who has 


ideal small enrollment, 
her command range work materials 
from kindergarten level difficulty ma- 
terials that will challenge the average 
college freshman, enrichment 
gram one that few would disagree 
with. 

But the practical situation, where 
classes the average are too large 
and the range supplies too limited; 
where the teacher must spend dis- 
proportionate amount time working 
with the the 
bottom one-fourth one-third intellec- 


‘squeaking wheels’ 
tually, and the problem behavior chil- 
dren enrichment does not work, and 
philosophy, results the neglect 
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the academically most able portion 
the classroom group. Unfortunately, few 
American schools have 
geared that the enrichment philosophy 
useful adequate one. 


Early 


The fourth approach the problem 
early school enrollment 


the one 
which the most attention will giv- 
this paper. This procedure wide 
used the present time and has its 
severe critics and its devoted adherents. 

The most extensive research this 
question has been done Dr. James 
Hobson' the Brookline, Mass., 
schools have admitted kindergarten 
all educable four 
years nine months age October 
the relevant year, plus those children 
from three nine months more 
low this age this time, who qualified 
for placement terms individual 
psychological and medical examination. 


years 


were 


minimum mental age five years 
was required, and 1944, minimum 
rating 5.2 years was made man 
datory. 

Dr. Hobson reports impressive 
large sample children: 550 under 
age admittees, compared with 3,891 
“others,” all whom graduated from 


the Brookline Public Schools between 
1946 and Included 
“others” category were many under-age 


other schools and who, turn, did bet 
ter than their older classmates, although 
less well than the originally 
admitted the Brookline Schools 
the basis both psychological and phy 


sical examination. Some his analy- 
ses are based fewer than his total 
large sample, but since all his results 
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point the same direction, this not 
particularly important. 


compared his under-age young- 
sters with the “others” group several 
criteria: first, graduation with honors. 
Brookline this demands solid and 
grade record for all subjects for the 
last two years high school. The un- 
der-age the “others” 
group with better than two one 


boys exceeded 
The under-age girls excelled the “others” 
girls about three five (25.46% and 
15.04% respectively 

Second, used the criterion 
tion Alpha Pi, undergradute honor 
society where election depends the 
accumulation points, one-third 
which must earned participation 
extra-curricular activities, including 
Here the 
the 


“others” even more strikingly, 12.95% 


election class offices, etc. 


under-age 


the under-age boys being elected 
the 
“others,” and the under-age 


Alpha compared with 


girls being honored compared with 
8.68% the “others.” 


studied, with about the same results 
mentioned above, but with more de- 
tailed study extra-curricular activity 
taken alone. Here was shown that the 
under-age boys and girls, taken one 
18.8 


group, averaged extracurricular 


12.1 for the “others” group. Included 


among these extra-curricular activities 
was the entire gamut sports, although 
the under-age boys tended take less 
part the contact sports than did the 
“others” group. This appears the 
only possible disadvantage socially, aca- 


demically or- athletically, that was ex- 
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perienced this group under-age 
children. all else, they were 
advantage, regardless how their suc- 
cess accomplishing their major de- 
velopmental tasks was measured. Hob- 
figures argue strongly against those 
that acceleration, 
while may all right academically, 
will work the disadvantage the 
child the social and motor skills areas. 


moderate 


might also expected, there was 
better ratio acceptance into and 
attendance the ‘serious’ universities 
(i. e., highly rated, four year colleges 
the part the under-age 

This large and carefully conducted 
study, then, indicates clearly that 
least moderately early school admission 
for bright children according careful 
criteria advantage the bright 
child, least the Brookline situation. 
not work well elsewhere. 

The application other known psy- 
chological techniques g., assessment 
social maturity, evaluation 
reading skills) addition the psy 
cological and medical examination used 
Brookline should add still further 
the effectiveness our guidance 
bright children whose parents are seek- 
ing early school admission for them. 

Conclusion: Research evidence in- 
dicates that very superior children have 
tended benefit all scores from any 
effective and discreet application the 
special techniques that have most com- 
monly been used their education. 
techniques have been discussed 
and evaluated, and positive recom- 
both 


sound and safe. The techniques are ac- 


mendation for their use seems 


celeration done psychologically 
sophisticated way), segregation 
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the same qualifier), enrichment 
rently not working too well due 
crowded classes, limited materials, etc.) 
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and early school admission according 
psychologically sound 


criteria. 
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Everett Philadelphia. 
cott. 1954. 


the 
have 


Students American literature 
half the 
dwelt almost exclusively such figures 
Hawthorne, Melville and Henry James. The 
author the present study, Everett Carter, 


believes that William Dean Howells merits 


last nineteenth century 


place commanding importance any con 
sideration this phase American literary 
history. the tradition realism that 
Carter relates Howells. Howells was early 
rebel against mid-century sentimentalism and 
fought the excesses sentimentalism with 
the was also 
ponent “local When the Hay 
market Affair 1886 shook the American 
continent, Howells joined the chorus 


weapon 


social protest. Thus prepared the way for 


Crane, Norris, and Dreiser. com 


petent biography and one that fills gap 
the the 


literature. 


great figures nineteenth 
William 


story 
Sears 


Charles Hayward. Philadelphia. Lip- 
pincott. 1955. $3.95. 


book has been prepared with the 


home woodworker mind. gives him 
much the information needs tackle 
the several branches woodworking. deals 
with the care and use tools and suggests 
basic kit for the home craftsman. The use 
light machines also included and such 
the the 


bandsaw, the planer, the sander, 


circular saw, 


power machines 
power hand tools are described and their use 


explained. There are chapters 


tion and such aspects woodworking 
veneering, wood carving, wood turning, and 
wood finishing. addition there are some 
one hundred pages designs things 
make. The material presented level 
that will insure beginner get off the 


right Sears 

MENT FOR THE AND Five Year 


the Cooperative Study Elementary Educa 
tion California. San Francisco: The Cali 
fornia Elementary School Administrators 
sociation, 693 Sutter Street. 1956. 
$1.50. 


Five years hard work and study 
group laymen and educators from all over 
this 
which can value students, teachers, 


California monograph 
administrators, boards education, 
fessors education. 

concise listing the objectives 
education for four and five year olds art, 
language arts, mathematics, music, science, 
and social studies based the demands 
the 


and development needs the children. 


our democratic society and growth 
goals are followed number activities 
and experiences which are important the 
fulfillment these objectives. Last all, 
the supplies and equipment necessary the 
completion these experiences are carefully 
listed item, description, and the quantity 
needed per room child. 
The last section this monograph gives 
brief glimpse into some kindergarten situ- 
ations which help point the importance 
supplies and equipment providing 
rich environment fill the needs children. 


Sears 
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DAVID GUHL 


President, Department Classroom Teachers 


the National Education Association 


the dawn civilization, the 
teacher has been one the neces- 
sary members every community. 
succeeding generations has been 
represented the community scape- 
goat, was Ichabod Crane, and turn 
the star boarder, the days when 
the teacher was billeted with one family 
and then another and received portion 
his infinitesimal salary “board and 
keep.” 

our complex modern society the 
role the teacher often difficult 
define. Reason tells that should 
more than just instructor the 
young people the community. 
the key persons our society, and his 
importance extends beyond the field 
education into every phase communi- 
life. Modern emphasis education, 
the growing concern parents for 
higher education for their children, 
compulsory education laws—these fac- 
tors have combined raise the stature 
the teacher. Abetting this spontane- 
ous recognition the importance the 
teacher the part the lay public 
have been the efforts the teaching 
profession elevate its own 
This attention teacher training and 
screening has done much improve the 
quality the persons who choose teach- 
ing career. Consequently, the corps 
teachers the nation’s classrooms 


have their command broader range 
gifts than ever before. 

What, then, the role the teach- 
many teacher this question second 
importance only his relationship 
his pupils. Because the social na- 
ture his work—dealing with, train- 
ing, giving direction the children who 
enter his sphere 
teacher must concerned with form- 
ing enduring association with the 
other members the community 
which lives and teaches. 

viduals and groups based upon estab- 
lished precedents mutual understand- 
ing and respect for the other 
viewpoint. contingent upon firm 
foundation—a record fairness and 
squareness each party’s dealings with 
the other. There must adequate 
lowance for the other’s propensities and 
requirements, his capabilities and limita- 
tions, his likes and dislikes. And, finally, 
there must give and take. For every 
right there corresponding duty. 
party must acknowledge the truth 
this principle arrive working 
relationship. 

Aptly applied and prudently adminis- 
tered, these conditions cannot fail 
lead the mutual respect 
standing which intrinsic satisfac- 


tory association. The bonds which can 
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exist between the teacher and the com- 
munity are different. The require- 
ments are the same: fair play; elasticity 
viewpoint; and cooperation 
ciprocity. 


Information Needed for Good Start 


need for mutual respect and 
derstanding does not arise any given 
point; must assumed the start- 
ing point for good teacher-community 
relations. Getting off the proper foot- 
ing has long been recognized half the 
battle won any enterprise. the 
teacher not familiar with the com- 
munity when joins it, has right 
expect provided with informa 
tion its natural aspects well 
its customs and mores. can jar 
ring experience for teacher, new 
community and faced with the necessity 
adjusting new school system, new 
methods administration, and new 
faces, initiated into completely 
strange set physical circumstances 
well. Some the factors which have 
caused anguish the teacher new 
community, and which could have been 
avoided little forethought the 
part local people are: 

Living newcom- 
has best only limited knowledge 
the areas residence and types 
dwelling which are available him 
the community. deserves able 
enjoy the type living accommoda 
tions which prefers price within 
his means. The burden his orienta- 
tion would greatly eased could 
have recourse service acquaint 
him with the town and assist him 
This 


could the form consulting 


finding living quarters. service 
bureau operated local civic group 


perhaps the teachers association. 
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Climatic 


can important consideration for 


too, 


the newcomer. True, cold cold, but 
the 
whether the teacher comes from Minne 


depending upon 
sota Florida. Knowledge average 
temperatures, amount rainfall, and 
other atmospheric conditions would 
helpful prepare the teacher who hails 
from another part the country the 
exchange teacher from foreign coun- 
try. This, too, could service that 
civic organization Or, this in- 
formation might included simple 
letter welcome which the teachers 
group writes its prospective member. 


should informed the general pat- 


Type community teacher 
tern culture which exists the com- 
munity the outset contract negotia 
tions. has likes and dislikes, 
habits and inhibitions. For 
with rural background, being caught 
busy avenue the daily traf 
fic battle may more than his nerves 
can endure. the other hand, the 
veterate may well find the 
solitude country life 


Local 


bureaus should adequately 


monotony. administrators and 
placement 
inform applicant conditions 
community life prior the signing 


Orientation Much has been done 


local 


munity organizations acquaint the 


teachers associations and com 
coming teacher with the community and 
the school 


excellent 


The se programs h ve shown 


results. Teachers 
munities are much happier. The pro 
the 


week school. should planned 


should not first 


on-going experience, start before 
the beginning the term and con 
tinue throughout the year. 


: 
By 
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information the type outlined 
above presented the teacher, the 
community will benefit having 
satisfied employee who will very prob- 
ably develop into 
member and forward-thinking, civic- 
minded citizen who will bring new ideas 
and new challenges the community. 

the same token, the teacher should 
give careful consideration the charac- 
ter the community before accepts 
assignment. Will able pur- 
sue this region life that will satisfy 
and stimulate him? the climate his 
liking? the tastes and sentiments 
the community general coincide with 
his own, least provide basis for 
reconciliation viewpoints? better 
wrestle with these problems while 
there still time make change. 

Once the teacher and the community 
have gotten off good start their 
relationship through adequate ex- 
change information, the question 
arises how maintain this spirit 
cooperation that both parties will reap 
the maximum benefit. The answer is. 
the ideal situation, the teacher 
more than just one the faculty; 
service should not circumscribed 
the walls the school building. The 
public should recognize that the teacher 
integral part the community, 
and that has something unique and 
distinctive offer community life. 
They should look upon him rare 
jewel. However, just rare jewel 
not locked vault but cut, polished, 
and enjoyed through use, the teacher 
should accepted and given place 
which can enrich community life. 
The teacher snould respond being 
active, participating citizen that 
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the community can share his cultural 
social, and intellectual resources. 

large systems, the school and the 
community must work cooperatively 
discover and use the talents the teach- 
er. urban and rural areas, generally, 
the entire community aware these 
talents, and they expect the teacher 
leader. There is, however, always 
the problem how utilize the indi- 
vidual talents the teacher. 


Make Wise Choices 

this point the teacher has right 
make choices—choices which should 
respected, they are for any other 
member the community. 
cannot make contribution every area 
civic life. the demands which the 
community places upon him 
great, his resources will spread 
thin that they will valueless every 
area which finds involved. 
The teacher should allowed deter- 
mine his own modes community par- 
ticipation. This right choose ac- 
knowledged Anne Lind- 
bergh her book, Gift from the Sea, 
which she reflects. 


“ 


Morrow 


based the premise 
widening circles contact and 


communication. 
only family demands, but com- 
munity demands, 


neither total 
renunciation the world, nor 
total acceptance it. must find 


The 


Every community offers its 
bers choice activities from which 
select some pursuits which will serve 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Gift from the Sea (Pantheon Books, Inc., New York: 


1955), pp. 24, 28. 
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useful and stimulating avocations. 
Some the possibilities are: 

Church organizations—Many teach- 
ers take great pride their years 
service church boards. This, how- 
ever, not automatic predisposition 
for all. teacher should assume leader- 
ship responsibilities within the church 
his choice this form service 
his liking. consideration the 
theories which have been advanced re- 
cently spending free time activi- 
ties not allied the 
may not want teach Sunday 
School class, even though would 
easier for him than for another church 
member. 

The teacher may able utilize 
musical talent member director 
the choir. This, too, should his 
choice, and not the result community 

Political activities— The teacher who 
integral part the community 
interested the affairs and the officials 
local and state government. 
teacher has particular interest 
tics, the community should encourage 
him concern himself with—indeed 
enter—party politics its base. 
many sections the country teachers 
are rendering fine service the state 
legislature, city council, and other legis- 
lative bodies. 

Conversely, the teacher has obliga- 
tion citizen maintain interest 
politics. has the further duty 
for represents the type person— 
educated, intelligent, and alert—whom 
the nation needs for political leadership. 

Service clubs—Fach teacher should 
find least one service club his taste 
and should join its activities 
degree greater than just perfunctory at- 


tendance meetings. Service clubs offer 
fine opportunity for the dissemination 
pertinent information the schools 
and for the use the talents the par- 
ticular teacher. The teacher the serv- 
ice club can make excellent contri- 
bution public understanding the 
school program. The public 
member that the teacher has something 

National Congress Parents and 
Teachers—The record growth and 
accomplishment the PTA have been 
true that many who 
should attend and contribute this or- 
ganization neglect so. The circle 
those who participate, however, 
ever widening, and across the nation 
teachers and parents alike are realizing 
the real worth the PTA. Parents and 
teachers profit meeting, exchanging 
ideas, and tackling school problems with 
united front. Jointly they have the res- 
ponsibility developing the nation’s 
greatest natural resource, the American 
child. Working together, they can meet 
this responsibility and achieve the maxi- 
education which will develop 
the talents each individual child 
capacity. 

Youth Groups—The choice 
career indicates that likes 
deal with young people. His work the 
classroom has added practical experience 
this natural predilection. is, there 
fore, ideal candidate for leadership 
youth group. Campfire Girls, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, the local teen cen- 
ter—all these groups can benefit 
the cooperation the teacher. The 
teacher, however, not the only per- 
son qualified assume this leadership. 


The real secret success cooperation. 
youth group directed both parents 
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and teachers can bring about the fullest 
realization community goals. 

Citizens commissions and educational 
program just necessary for the gen- 
eral public for the parent. Much 
has been done during weeks special 
observance, such American Educa- 
tion Week, but more effort should 
placed interpretation. 
teacher knows about the schools 
and understands children. is, there- 
fore, the logical person interpret the 
schools the lay public. For its part, 
the public should maintain keen in- 
terest the workings the schools. 
member the community, even 
those who not have children enrolled 
the schools, should keep alert the 
problems the schools which are train 
ing the citizens tomorrow. 

good for the teacher assume 
role active leadership interpret- 
ing the schools the public. While 
this work should done coopera- 
tion with other community leaders, the 
actual development and the work in- 
terpretation school policy should come 
from the persons who are best qualified 
through first-hand knowledge the 
problems—the administrator 
classroom Actual service 
citizens commission, visible evidence 
leadership, often function the 
president the local teachers associa 
tion. The general information for the 
citizens the community, however, can 
and should come from all members 
the faculty. 


While the 
interest and availability may 


Leisure time activities 


limit his participation this area 
some degree, should certainly in- 
cluded such community activities 


choral groups, orchestras, and hobby 
fairs. 

Advances science indicate that 
the future Americans will enjoy even 
more leisure time. portion this will 
surely spent social activities. The 
teacher can add much group recrea- 
tional activities sponsored the com- 
munity, such bowling leagues, square 
dances, and sports events. The teacher 
also should included member 
small groups, more personal nature, 
the bridge club perhaps. Often 
these circumstances that the community 
comes know the teacher 
sonal basis. Both the teacher and the 
public stand gain increased contact 
gatherings social nature. 

These are just some the ways 
which the teacher can enchance the life 
the community. Very often will 
difficult for him make these contri- 
butions. Many school systems are still 
looking for ways make possible for 
the teacher assume 
ponsibilities civic groups. Often the 
classroom schedule will 
tivities which take place during the 
gular school period. Released time from 
classroom duties one answer this 
question. This can arranged the 
community and the school administra 
tors recognize that the partici- 
pation important aspect com- 
munity life, and that has unique and 
genuine services offer. 


Summary 


summary, the teacher must 
educational leader; otherwise, would 
not teacher. other areas com- 
munity interest assumed that the 
teacher will share, although, perhaps, 
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not always leader. “The world needs 
followers. democracy needs followers. 
nothing wrong, nothing dis- 
graceful, about being The 
fruitless effects too many chiefs and 
not enough Indians are all too well 
known. Furthermore, leadership does 
not necessarily mean officership. Leader- 
ship its wisest interpretation often 
takes the form participating mem- 
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bership groups. Whether not one 
assumes role leadership several 
choice and depends upon the capacity 
the individual. What important 
the end result; sound, wholesome re- 


community 


lationship between the teacher and his 
fellow citizens, which will lead 
better education for the boys and girls 
the community. 
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Lindbergh, 
1955. 

TARY Margaret and 
William Gruen. The Ronald Press. 
1957. $3.75. 


Any volume coming from the pens two 
such educators Margaret Lindsey 
Teachers College, Columbia, and William 


This 


primarily for courses student teaching 


Connecticut 


book worthy one. designed 


the elementary schools. overview 
of the 


elementary 


school teaching feature 


the volume. useful for the student 
teacher the practical approach such top- 
ics planning for teaching, guiding learn 
ing activities, and evaluating 


pupil progress. This volume will serve very 


useful purpose its Sears 

$5.00. 


The work Dr. Jersild Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, the field psychology 
pertains education, too well known 
and too well respected for comment 
text the 


Jersild has prepared sound and very com- 


psve hology of adolescence. Dr. 


The book is for 
all those seeking understand young people 


petently structured volume. 
and, henee, for students, teachers and 
parents. The author has drawn heavily the 


rich 


literature developmental psychology 
and the adjacent fields psychotherapy 
The chapters are 
fully 
lected lucidly 


should become 


care- 


for courses adolescent psychology. 


organized content 


and presented. 
useful and 


Sears 


$4.95. 

( | ruck Psyc hol 
ogy Yale, has prepared this very practical 
to college 


Harcourt, Brace. 
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Buxton, Professor 


and useful guide teaching. 


and pertinent information given such 


topics planning courses, lecturing, dis 


methods 


cussion group-cultured 
constructing examinations, class morale, 
vising and counseling, and host other 


that 


The author recognizes the 


college 
fact that 
teaching art and that extremely 
that no 
all situations. 


factors constitute the 


teaching 
stresses the 


personal art. point 


single method is best for 


Sears 


Be =. 

a 


Too Much Special Education 


ERNEST NEWLAND 


Institute for Research Exceptional Children 
University Illinois, Urbana 


NOT have anything 

education this year. 
want something different for 
Thus. a 


change.” parent 


PTA 


replied 


questionnaire 
bingy, 

sense, she had made good 
because the group had been bombarded 
for some time highly emotionalized 
and, times, almost educationally blind 
manner, Others her group felt that 
had 


been stressed so much that the needs of 


the needs handicapped children 
average children were danger being 


sense, too, she may have 
been reflecting the fact that, particularly 
within the past ten years, our society 
being made more aware certain needs 
handicapped 

Both lay and professional people have 
een, their generation, 
the 


everely handicapped out the “back 


own 
made 


markable strides 


rooms” complete and neg 
lect into situations where they were help- 
ed to «ce velop creater self-res 


least 
Some, 


pect, and 
acquire partial self- 
true, had 


which 


unat- 


tainable goals set for them were 
frustrating them and partic ularly dis 
illusioning their parent 

Triggered certain successes work 


efforts 


with the adult handicapped, 
the interest children with handicaps 
have been directed the 


stimulation and development work 


with crippled children, with children 


with palsy, with children who 
have impairments hearing and seeing, 
and with those who are mentally handi- 
capped, Recently, organization operat- 
ing the interests children who are 
emotionally malajusted has started work- 
ing sensitize society that area 
need, 

society’s concern for children 
who deviate from the average not con- 
fined those who have some kind 
handicapping dition. Particular- 


| the last 


within five years, increasing 


concern being expressed 
sional periodicals and the press 
regarding the needs and possible social 
contribution those who are particular- 
ly bright or esper lally talented. Thus the 
term “exceptional children” coming, 
after was actually proposed more 
those 


average sufficiently 


children 


the 


recognized 
who differ from 


to warrant special consideration 


whether for their great limited ease 


bookish things, because 


their handicapping physical condi- 
their difficulties 


acquiring effective .speech behavior 


learning 


tions, or becau e of in 
emotional adjustment. 


For too long “a 


the 


time, special education 


hool’s 


to provide in some 


these exceptional children 


for 
means removing 


that 


was conceived of as 


class 


rooms order average children 


could receive greater share the teach- 
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er’s time and attention. This point 
view was reflected the placement 
these children, largely those having some 
kind handicap, classrooms that were 
sub-average isolated, with teachers 
who often were less well prepared, and 
with equipment that was sub-standard, 
Fortunately, this “isolated ward” atmos- 
phere is becoming decreasing|y character- 
istic special Special educa- 
tion planfully, rather than offhanded- 
ly, being made integral part the 
whole school program. pro- 
both the 


are being 


yisions for the exceptional 
handicapped and the gifted 
planned and and 
constructively for all 
self-realization, with its accompanying 
increased personal happiness and its re- 
sulting better relationships with others, 
goal which augmented 
the 


major 


increased sensitivity rights and 


interests others, increased 
effectiveness helping themselves, later, 
such things are ethical, 
social, and moral responsibility and per- 
integrity born whether among 
exceptional non-exceptional children, 

With the exception certain special 
skills, techniques, and points view, 


special the providing 


methods. is, 


ceptional children what ideally should 


individualization 


in effect. doing for ex- 


done for all children, 

many, the term “special education” 
stands for only the providing special 


classes Or schools 


Much 


Speech correctionists, for example, work 


for exceptional chil- 


primarily with individual 
though two three children with com- 
mon speech difficulty may brought to- 
gether times. few instances, whole 


classes, in the conventional sense, are pro- 
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vided choral group speaking 
Increasingly, schools are providing teach- 
ers who the homes physically 
handicapped children who cannot at- 
tend public school. Sometimes such chil- 
dren also have two-way telephonic con- 
nections with their schools. Children who 
having adjustment problems 
ing provided with individual counselors, 
other words, more and more excep- 
tional children are being provided help- 
ways. Such program augments rather 
than replaces the necessary and proper 
special class programs. 

There yet another way which the 
special education needs exceptional 
children are being met. this case, the 
services specially skilled consultants 
are provided those teachers who have 
exceptional children their 
part, some this indirect contribution 
the needs such children made 
the speech correctionist who helps the 
teachers work more effectively their 
those 
form speech different that de- 


own classes with children whose 


tracts from what they have say. like 
the (or 


social the in- 


manner, visiting counselors 


workers) work 


terests emotionally socially malad- 
justed children helping their teachers 
to assist preventively those children who 
show signs maladjustment. Increasing 
similar special consultants the 
gifted are being provided to help teach- 
with these 


the 


ers work directly 


Likewise, traveling consultants 


blind and partially sighted have been 


tried out. Schoo! psychologist and cel 
tain special supervisors provide 


ber of these services to teachers. In at 
least one state (Pennsylvania), the state 
itself pays the basic salaries and travel 


expenses supervisors special educa- 


xh, 

4 

‘ 
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tion who started work largely the rural 
These special consultants, certi- 
fied public psychologists, con- 
cern themselves with such help the 
teachers, with the velopment home- 
education programs, and with the estab- 
lishment of special classes where they 
“re possible. 

All these kinds consultants need 
special training related the area 
areas their concern. way does 
their helping teachers conflict with 
replace the need for special classes. 
portant also the fact that the 
of such pecial consultants tends to be 
teaching. 

considered estimate, based upon 
much sound information has been as- 
sembled, is made that one of every seven 
children school age needs some 
kind special education provision, Care- 
fully assembled statistics indicate that 
only about o-e-seventh to one fifth of 
our exceptional children are having their 
needs met any way. Some states are 


doing practical] 


nothing specifically for 
their exceptional children, while even the 
better ones are meeting the needs of only 
one-third (optimistically) one-half 
their exceptional children. Much, then, 
needs done. The fact that some 


per cent our population live rural 


areas where Sper ial class provisions are 
less prac ticable complicates the problem 


and necessitates working the interests 
teachers. 

Work with teachers and administrators 
the field makes increasingly clear 
that they need and expert con- 
sultant service exceptional children. 


The values expanded program 


this sort would accure not only the 


school people who want help their ex- 


ren but also parents 
many whom want help understand 


ing their unusual children and need help 


redefining, terms the children’s 


assests and limitations, the goals which 
they hold for such 


Even granting that special 
4 1 


Classes Cal, should, and will be « whilst 
the fact remains that the needs 
portion our exceptional chil- 
dren will have met the 
classrooms, either by or through the re- 
classroom teacher. Granting, also, 
that the numbers speech 
and visiting counselors will 
ably and these kinds 
cial education services will made 
able more children, there still will 
many children with speech impairments 
and with emotional adjustment difficul- 
ties needing such services but not getting 
them. Whether like not, the 


large proportion exceptional children, 


heir living rural areas 


virtue 
and /or account the limited extent 
which special education services 
their learning the regular classroom 
without any specialized help. 


rea 


true that many teachers 
are doing some helpful things for some 
group, concern themselves quite seriously 
with the total welfare their pupils. 
our many crowded classrooms, the 
fact that some schools are having run 
split programs, the numerous demands 
for teacher activity outside class time 
(In one month, one teacher had 
activities she was ob- 
liged participate outside regular 


school time!) 


compete for 
the slight extra time some exceptional 
children require and 


our best intentioned teachers 


1957 
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are unaware even some the little 
things that could help them with some 
their Witness the teacher, 
and pretty good one, too, who “wasn’t 
aware” the crosseyed condition one 
her pupils. She thought was clum- 
running and going and down 
stairs, but saw relationship between 
the child’s condition and such aspects 
the 
one her children was unedu- 


his teacher who 


thou 
] 


cable because did poorly writ- 
His athetoid 


writing difficult and, under conventional 


ten tests. condition made 


testing, couldn’t demonstrate 
average (or better) learning capacity 
the teacher who was frustrated 
with pupil who didn’t good fifth 
grade work; she didn’t know that was 
capable doing only second grade work. 
Or, again, the teacher who mistook what 
looked like poor second grade learning 
behavior for evidence inadequate 
learning capacity, when realty the 
child was bright and thoroughly bored. 


Or, lastly, the teacher who thought her 


pupil’s poor spelling was evidence 
low-learning capacity, when hearing im- 
pairment was really the basic 

special 
could have helped each these teachers 
(Actually, they did.), this kind serv- 
ice generally not yet 
come back the fact 


that regular classroom teachers need help 


education consultants 


most 


ot our hools. 


along these lines. And they want it. 
Teachers 


post deere e or 


taking extension 


post-certificate work 
ask, with marked con- 
“Why didn’t 


ular teacher training 


Special 


sistency. get something 
like this in our reg 
teachers-in-training.” 

states and some col- 


very few 


leges and universities, those who are pre- 
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paring themselves for teaching both 
the elementary and secondary levels are 
required have least survey course 
exceptional (In some in- 
stances, only handicapped children are 
considered.) Such course does not make 
education these 


special specialists 


teachers. Obviously, considerable pre- 
paration necessary for that. But such 
course, taught one who himself 
herself competent the field spe- 
cial education, can help the regular 
teacher number significant ways. 

Teachers with good course this 
sort their background develop help- 
ful sensitivity the many ways which 
exceptional children differ their 
classmates. They are bit more apt 
recognize that certain lisping may not 


‘ 


just “baby” behavior, that certain 
“confusions” seeming “care- 
lessness” “nervousness” are not just 
accidental neglectful lapses 
pupil’s part, but actually are evidence 
some need the part children for 
help from the teacher specialist. 
Teachers trained don’t 
trouble, but they tend recognize 
deviating 


early, Children’s 


neither magnified nor ignored. 
hecomes something dealt with 
remedially adaptively. Further 
knowledge the understandableness 
the characteristics exceptional chil 
dren helps decrease the likelihood that 
teachers will satisfied just with learn- 
ing labels for them. 

While taking such course contributes 
decrease the attitudes mystery 
and hopelessness, itself worthwhile 
complishment, more important the 
companying information which prospec- 
tive teachers can obtain relatively 
simple helpful provisions which can 


made the regular classroom and with 


ay 

4 

Ae 

‘ 
ie 
: 
1 


respect more specialized services which 


can obtained, often through services 
and facilities that are adjunctive the 


Thus, 


what help they, the children’s parents, 


teachers-to-be can learn 


can get from state departments health, 


welfare, education. They can find out 


what available through state councils 


for the blind, through vocational reha- 


bilitation, state societies for children who 


“ure crippled, Vi ially impaired, o1 ACOUS- 


tically handicapped, through community, 


university clinics, through 


parent organizations and groups, 
or through community chest or welfare 
the most important 


pect such outcome the realiza 


a 


tion the part the teacher that cer- 
tain things can done for many the 
exceptional children within the 
confines the school and the larger 
ommunity which exceptional children 
are a part, 


Over the past years, all mem 


society have come realize that 
many handicapped children can help- 
ed materially. A bit more slowly we are 
recognizing that the gifted are happier 
and socially more effective when they are 
helped achieve degree more ac- 

their achieve. 
these 


cord with capacity to 


Knowing things and knowing the 
really large number groups which can 
facilitate the fuller realization the ex- 
ceptional, the teachers are better able 
contribute sound manner the 
development better planned programs 
the 


children’s 


within 


the 


for the exceptional 


structure 


extra-school 

equally significant and particular- 
crucial outcome such informational 
help to teachers is the possible resulting 


improved ability teachers help the 


parents exceptional children more ful- 
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understand their Even 


though these teachers will not able 


serve this capacity experts 


exceptional children, 


their acceptance 
and greater understanding children 
their 


ledge diagnostic and treatment facili- 


with exceptionalities and know- 
ties available such children and their 
parents can help significantly lessen- 
ing the tension which the parents under- 
standably have, 

competent consideration the spe- 
cial education problems exceptional 
children can contribute much the les- 
sening ol other tensions in the teacher, 
the child, and the parents. small 
portion our teachers are frustrated 
the failure certain their pupils 
the 


blindly) expect them to. Knowing more 


well teachers (sometimes 


fully both the assets and the limitations 
exceptional children helps the teachers 
have goals for the children which are 
realistic, which are appropriate the 
The chil- 


dren, having help setting goals for 


the 


attainable, are less 


The 


understanding, 


themselves which are 


frustrated and happier. parents, 


their expectations their 
goals that are feasible, and the realiza- 
that 


terms their potentialities can re- 


tion their children are working 
warding. some instances, parents will 
need little more help modifying 
preconceived, unrealistic objectives, and 
these cases the informed and under- 
standing teacher can assist materially 

the 


parents helping the parents get 


either through her own work with 


touch with others 
help this very important task. 


Special much more than 


} education 


special classes, It goes even bevond the 


use highly trained special education 


TOO MUCH SPECIAL EDUCATION? 


personnel who their work outside spe- 
cial classes. Much needed the 
regular While the whole spe- 
cial education problem can’t solved 
the many relatively simple adjust- 
ments that can made the regular 
classroom, much that worthwhile can 
accomplished the regular classroom 


teachers acting the basis informa- 
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tion gathered good survey course 
special education, Special education 
less method than point view 
coupled with willingness individual- 
ize instruction. 

Too much special education? 
industry would operate per 
cent efficiency basis. Why should 


cept this for our exceptional children 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed PAUL ZANKOWICH 
Teacher, Meadow, Y., Public Schools 


Days 


Elizabeth Janeway. 
1956. $1.50. 


The “good old when 


Random House. 


carriage first made its appearance Ameri- 


can streets and roads are 
called accurate lively book. 


Youngsters will enjoy reading about this col 
orful period our history, but 
keep tight hold the book because their 
parents and teachers will want read too. 


1956. $2.75. 

Missy was hurry grow up, but she 
was only junior high school. Her widow- 
mother treated her baby. When her 
high 


Longmans. 


school pals got summer jobs, Missy 
begged her mother allow her follow 
their examples. No, Misy was too young 
work the However, 
Missy does take job but, alas, finds herself 
the victim crooked racket. How Missy 


faced the music and how she made restora- 


downtown stores. 


tion make this fine story growing up. 


House. 1956. $1.50. 

Sterling North, literary editor the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, has written 
this first-rate biography Abe Lincoln for 
young readers. The volume tells the story 
Abe 


young manhood, the midwestern frontier. 


Lincoln from boyhood days, through 


The author builds the character Lincoln 
steadily and points out how the rail splitter 
and small-town lawyer was growing the 
great stature that was revealed Civil War 
days. 


ter Farley. Random House. 1956. 
$2.00. 

Literally more than million youngsters 


have read Walter “Black Stallion” 
books and still for more. The Black 
Mr. Farley gives 
his young readers exciting and thrilling 
tale horse racing. 


Courage, again 


Ran Tue Dr. Seuss. N.Y. 
Random House. 1956. $2.00. 

creativity, never ran the circus Dr. Seuss 
does this book for very 
pictures are Dr. Seuss’s most fantast 
tic standards. 


fantastic fantastic 


edy Sons. 1956. $3.75. 


and girls will enjoy this collection 


essays, poems, songs and music. The edi 
tor has been careful select material that 
will appeal children the elementary 
grades. The book primarily for children 
the 


Catholic faith. 
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DEPARTMENT BOOK REVIEWS 
WILLIAM SEARS, Jr., Book Review Editor 


School Education, New York University 


Eliza- 
McGraw-Hill 


New York. 


ADOLESCENT 
beth Hurlock. 
Co. 1955. $6.00. 

this 
shortened material 
the first make 
the many newer which have appeared 


second edition, the author has 


most from 


edition order way for 


the psychology adolescents. The entire 


scope adolescent development, physical, 
mental, social, and emotional are included. 


AMATORA. 


Florence J ° 
Appleton-Century- 


CHILDREN. 
New York. 
1956. 


Goodenough. 
Crofts, Inc. 


This book for teachers and parents, 
well for all others interested the chil- 
dren who deviate from average. The author 
fundamental concepts 


presents some 


viates, the nature and causes the devia- 
tion, and presents wholesome suggestions for 
the development and the education these. 
Included are the superior deviates, the 
tellectually inadequate, the physically handi 
capped and the social deviate. excellent 


book for every library. 


Mary Car- 
Publishing Company. 


THI 
$3.50. 

This wonderfully warm and human novel 
about lively family living rural Ohio will 
well With 
mighty sense humor the author brings 
members the family, the tight- 


down, the magic mix mother who brings 


captivate teenagers adults. 
alive the 
with misfortune beating him 
drama under the cloak everyday routine, 
together with the 


girls, who belong mother when they are 


numerous episodes the 
bad and dad when they are good. Situa 
tions both tragic and humerous abound 
the fortunes and misfortunes this intrigu 


ing 


GENERAL 
Harry Broudy and Eugene Freel. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company. 
1956. $5.50. 


psychology becoming more and more 
part general education, the authors en- 
deavor this text present only essential 
statis- 
tics, and physiology those fields. They con- 


topics, details biology, 


sider human behavior 
lem, dealt with mainly the common 
personality. The book pro- 


vides good background course for teachers 


prior their courses educational and 
child psychology.—S. 
EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. Robert 


Travers. New York. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1955. $4.75. 


Organized around central problems ed- 
ucation and broad areas pupil develop- 
ment, the book presents four major sections: 
background for educational measurement, 
measuring the intellectual educa- 
tion, measuring personality development, and 
predicting pupil progress. Each its four- 
teen chapters concludes with summary and 


Charles Thomas Company. 


1956. $5.50. 


studies and examin- 
this book 
presents complete study and analysis six 
different classes, including the quick think- 
ing child, the slow thinking child, the brain 
injured child, the 
child, the child unusual 
ground and the child 
Complete information and samples are also 


Based the 


ations of 


some 


maladjusted 
unusual training. 


emotionally 


given forms and charts necessary child 
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CONCORDIA COLLEGE BETTS READING CLINIC 
MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Announce 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE READING 
JUNE 24th 28th, 1957 


EMPHASIS: 
PREVENTION AND CORRECTION READING DIFFICULTIES 
The 1957 program will center around the following major topics dis- 
cussion 
Non-readers and Retarded Readers 
Superior Students 
Directed Reading Activities 
Reading Readiness 
Individual Needs the Classroom 
Developmental Reading 
Demonstrations will include the following: 
Non-reader 
Superior reader 
Group Entering First Grade 
Directed Reading Activity the Classroom 
Retarded Reader 
Informal Reading Inventory Laboratory registration re- 
quired) 
STAFF: 
The Conference Faculty Reading Specialists will include: Dr. 
Matilda Bailey, Mrs. Olive Berg, Dr. Emmett Betts, Miss Pearl 
Bjork, Mrs. Katherine Bray, Mr. Donald Clauson, Miss Signe Cor- 
neliuson, Miss Geraldine Doheny, Miss Phyllis Flint, Dr. Edmund 
Fulker, Miss Agnes Gunderson, Mrs. Esther Haefner, Mr. Kendall 
Hoggard, Miss Caroline Hodgson, Miss Dorothy Johnson, Miss Edith 
Miller, Dr, Alton Rogness, Miss Eileen Severson, Miss Carolyn 
Welch, Miss Betsy Willey, and others noted the program. 
TYPE PROGRAM: 
Demonstrations, lectures, discussions, panels, and small group sem- 
inars will focused reading needs classroom situation, 
garten through college. 
CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS: 
The conference will held the campus Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 
ENROLLMENT: 
Since enrollment limited, advance registration required. For copy 
the program, application forms, and for other information, write: 
Dr. Walther Prausnitz 
Head, English Department 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
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THE GRACE ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE ABBOTT, 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


366 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Phone: Wisconsin 7-9066 
PHILIP GENTHNER, Prop. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies Superior Agency for Superior People 


WRITE PHONE VisiT Placement 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year Service 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. have officially listed, 
bundreds splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years experience placing teachers—over years under the same management 
you expert important seeking position. Write immediately. 
“You have everything gain and nothing lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member Association Teachers’ Agencies 


NEWCOMB GAUSS CO. 


Book Job Commercial 


PRINTERS 


No. CITY HALL AVENUE SALEM, MASS, 


+> 

year 

+. 

We 


